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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
—__——_ 
RIDAY’S papers contain the text of an official communiqué 
which sets forth the Russian Government's policy. The 
revolutionary organisations are, it declares, striving to prevent 
by the use of violence the calm work of the Government in 
the direction of reform. Criminal practices will not affect the 
aims of the Government, but if the State does not suppress 
them promptly the existence of the State will be lost. The 
Government accordingly will meet violence by force. For 
this purpose the Government will establish summary Courts- 
Martial to deal with the crimes committed in districts which 
are placed under martial Jaw. Under these Courts sentence 
will immediately follow the crime. “ Nevertheless, all these 
measures necessary to ensure the freedom of life and work are 
merely a means and not an end.” It would be a mistake, 
however, to suppose that the prevention of criminal outrages 
is the whole aim of the State, and to forget the causes which 
generated those anomalies. “The Government cannot, as 
some sections of society wish, stop all reforms, cause the life 
of the country to cease, and devote its whole attention to the 
suppression of revolution.” While, therefore, the Government 
is preserving order, all the efforts of the State will be directed 
towards the establishment of a new régime based upon law 
and reasonable liberty. The Manifesto further speaks of the 
work before the Duma, and of the questions which will have to 
be settled by it. 

















As far as abstract propositions go, little objection can be 
taken to the communiqué, for no sane person can doubt that 
miscellaneous bomb-throwing and sporadic political assassina- 
tions are an impossible foundation on which to build a healthy 
State. At the-same time, it must never be forgotten that 
Siberia, the pogrom, and the knout, coupled with the denial of 
personal liberty, are equally worthless foundations. In truth, 
despotism is as much a form of anarchy as anarchy is a form 
of despotism. From the clash of these similar but opposing 
forces the only relief is to be found in ‘the via media of 
liberalised order. Extremists on both sides will call this Whig 
claptrap. It is none the less true. 


The Times on Wednesday published a translation of portions 
of an article entitled “Germany and Foreign Policy” which is 
to appear in the September number of the Deutsche Revue, 
and gives us to understand that the articles on inter- 
national politics in this review are generally from the pen of 
an intimate confidant of the Imperial Chancellor, Prince 
Billow. It adds that “in this particular instance we have no 
hesitation in ascribing the inspiration to the highest quarters; 
for internal evidence shows the author to be intimately 





acquainted with facts which are not within the general know- 
ledge of the public, and which can have been derived only 
from official sources.” The article begins by describing the 
meeting between the German Emperor and King Edward as 
the most momentous event of the last month in the domain 
of international politics. It speaks of the cordiality which pre- 
vailed at the meeting, and implies that the meeting may have 
paved the way for a closer and better understanding between 
Germany and Britain. If this statement stood alone, nothing 
could be better, or would be more likely to give greater satisfac- 
tion, not only here but in France and wherever the peace and 
tranquillity of Europe are desired. Unfortunately, the writer 
of the article goes on to assert, though with great politeness 
of language, that England has now two alternatives before 
her,—either the policy, “which might easily become disas- 
trous, of an Anglo-French counterpoise,” or that of including 
Germany within the circle of her friendships. 


The menacing note of the alternative is enhanced by 
another phrase in the article, which infers that England is 
giving encouragement to French diplomacy, “the object 
of which is to hem in Germany diplomatically, with the 
help of England, Russia, and other States, so closely that the 
ultimate and inevitable attempt of Germany to break through 
the circle should end only by her defeat, diplomatic and 
military.” Another significant passage is the following :—“ A 
year ago the belief did exist in Germany that our relations 
with England were in a stage analogous to the relations of 
Prussia with Austria before 1866, and that in all probability a 
cordial understanding would have to be preceded by a sharp 
encounter.” The writer goes on, however, to declare that the 
estrangement which rendered such belief possible, though it 
may not have justified it,is past. “ Both nations may feel 
confident that it will be possible to arrive at a cordial agree- 
ment without any previous armed conflict.” In spite of this 
curious assurance, we are bound to say that the reference to 
Austria is not a little alarming. Austria was undoubtedly 
forced into a German alliance by her defeat at Sadowa, and 
Prussia succeeded in actually carrying out the. threat of “ Be 
my brother, or I will slay you!” In addition to these more 
open menaces, there runs throughout the article the warning 
that Germany will not tolerate our making friends with 
Russia unless “our negotiations” are settled to the satis- 
faction of Germany. 


We all desire intensely a better understanding with 
Germany, but if that understanding can only be purchased 
by a modification of our present relations with France, we 
must tell Germany as politely as possible, that we do not 
propose to budge an inch. We must, however, repudiate in 
the strongest possible way the notion that our understanding 
with France was in any sense originally based on hostility to 
Germany, or was in any way intended, either by France or by 
us, to injure her. In the last resort, Germany's claim as set 
forth in the article in the Deutsche Revue—a claim, we 
fear, that finds no little support in German official circles— 
amounts to this. Antagonism between Britain and France 
was a most valuable asset in Germany's European policy. By 
putting an end to that antagonism France and Britain have 
deprived Germany of that asset, and thus done ber a grievous 
injury. Accordingly, they must find some means of com- 
pensating Germany, and of restoring her to the privileged 
position which she formerly occupied. It is the special 
business of Britain, it is implied, to provide this compensa- 
tion, and if she does not, the consequences to her may be 
disastrous. What is to be the exact form of the compensa- 
tion is not specified, but it is, apparently, that our relations 
with France must in some way or other be made less 
cordial. 
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It is necessary to point out that the whole of the German 
somplaint and menace addressed to us rests on the assumption 
that France is in an aggressive mood towards Germany, 
end that Geymany ig, in actgal danger ef attwck from 
france. Never wag there a better example of the wolf 
accusing his pagific neighkour ef hostile intentions. We do 
not profess to assert that the French love the Germans; but 
we do say that the French Republic is intensely pacific, and 
that no one in France dreams of attacking Germany. We have 
not forgotten, however, the way in which the German Emperor 
directly coerced the French last year, insisted on their 
Foreign Minister being driven from office, and employed 
semi-official diplomatic agents to threaten France with the 
direst consequences as the result of the entente with Britain. 
France, as we think, quite rightly showed on the occasion in 
question a marvellous patience and reticence. But in face of 
her action then and later on at the Algeciras Conference it is 
not a little astonishing to see France spoken of as an aggressive 
Power. Our answer to the German overtures is at any rate 
perfectly clear. We will do anything that honour and prudence 
allow wn order to come to a good understanding with Germany 
except quarrel with or in any way derogate from our pacific 
understanding with France. If the alternative is, “ Be friends 
with us or with France!” the nation will choose France without 
hesitation. If, on the other hand, the alternative is, “ Let us 
be friends with you as well as France,” the nation will say : 
“Certainly, provided that you do nothing injurious to France, 
and abandon towards her the policy of menace and coercion.” 


The French Bishops’ Assembly has been in session during 
the whole of the past week, but we regret to say that there 
seem at present few indications that the Roman Church is 
willing to accept the provisions of the French law which were 
intended for her protection and benefit. The Pope is, we fear, 
directing his policy, not with a view to what is best for France 
or for the Church in France, but to what he considers the 
benefit of the Roman Church as a whole. If the French 
hierarchy and the French priests were allowed to settle their 
differences with the State as earnest Christians intent on the 
true interests of religion, and also as patriotic Frenchmen, we 
do not doubt that a solution would be arrived at. The fact 
that their spiritual obligations to the Pope do not allow them 
to act on these lines, but that they are obliged to take the 
inspiration for their action from Italian and Spanish sources, 
well illustrates the dangers and difficulties of the Papal 
system. 


The Pan-German Congress met at Dresden on Monday. 
Herr Class, according to the Berlin telegram in Tuesday's 
Times, delivered a long address in which he severely criticised 
the conduct of German foreign affairs, and expressed his 
opinion that the Triple Alliance was now merely a piece of 
waste-paper. Turning to home affairs, he declared that 
a display of energy bad been made against the Poles, 
but their influence could be effectually combated only 
by forcible expropriation from their landed properties. 
German policy towards the Danes in the Elbe duchies 
showed signs of a vacillation which might lead to disaster. 
As regards the strengthening of the Navy, only a quarter 
of what was necessary had been done. Owing to want 
of purpose on the part of the Government, and want of 
interest and intelligence on that of the Reichstag, German 
Colonial policy had been discredited. We have alluded else- 
where to Count Reventlow’s speech, but may note also that 
General von Liebert delivered a tirade against the short- 
comings of German diplomacy. The want of diplomatists 
must be compensated by brute force,—to wit, the Army and 
Navy. If, he concluded, “anybody asks me whether we are to 
disarm, then I say, ‘ For God’s sake, preserve your Army intact 


| 


and build ships, ships, ships! 


The German Colonial scandals have had an unexpected 
sequel in the resignation of the Hereditary Prince Hohenlohe- 
Langenburg, the Acting-Director of the Colonial Depart- 
ment of the Foreign Office. The Prince, who had shown 
ability both in the Reichstag and as Regent of Saxe- 
Coburg and Gotha during the minority of the Duke, was 
regarded on his recent appointment to the Colonial Department 
as a possible successor to Prince Biilow. According to the 


ee, 


Hohenlobe’s lack of mercantile experience rendered }j 
im 


incapable of dealing with a situation in the Colonial De 

ment which is described as “not normal,” His sery; Part. 
praised, and the hope is expressed that he will yet hold b ich 
office. Meantime a successor at the Colonial Dccartmne high 
been found in Herr Dernbyrg, a pemarkably successful e - 
of forty-one, a self-made man—he is the son of a 7 watne 
of Jewish extraction—who sacrifices a business ge 
£12,500 for a salary of £750 a year. The appointment ac 
is so unusual as to be deseribed as “ sensational” hes nich 
of “Americanism,” is certainly more striking than any wa 
Kaiser's previous experiments in transferring busines “ 
to office. - 2 ay 





The statement of Mr. Stannard, which we dealt with s 
leading article last week, has produced a counterblast from 
M. Lefebvre, secretary of the Committee of the F ederation fot 
the Defence of Belgian Interests Abroad. 4. Lefebvre 
quotes the judgment of the Coquilhatville Court as establish 
ing the facts that neither M. Hagstrém nor his soldiers had 
anything to do with the massacre at Bolima, on the express 
acknowledgment of Mr. Stannard himself, as well as of 
Lontulu, the chief of the Bolima. The judgment also states 
that there is “nothing to prove that Lontulu had spoken 
to the Commission of Inquiry about the massacres committed 
by the soldiers commanded or sent by M. Hagstrim 
and that there are no grounds for bringing these serigne 
charges against Hagstrém and his soldiers.” 


Mr. Morel, replying in Tuesday’s Times, contends, as we think 
with perfect justice, that it is impossible for the prosecution to 
make good their case without (a) putting into Court the full 
minutes of the evidence taken by the Commission of 
Inquiry; (b) producing as witnesses the Commissioners 
themselves, or their sworn statements. They have adopted 
neither course. The evidence has never been published, but 
Mr. Morel is able to give the detailed notes taken by Mr, and 
Mrs. Harris during the examination of the chief Lontuly 
before the Commission of Inquiry. According to these notes, 
Lontulu specifically charged Hagstrém and his soldiers with 
killing one hundred and ten of his people,—men, women, and 
children, It is admitted in the Commission of Inguiry’s 
Report that massacres took place at Bolima, and that 
Hagstrém was Chief of the Police at the time. In view of 
this fact, and of the suppression of the evidence, Mr. Morel 
contends that the Coquilhatville trial was a judicial farce in 
which the British Government cannot possibly acquiesce, 


The Johannesburg correspondent of the Dazly Chronicle 
sends an interesting letter, published in Thursday’s issue, on 
the attitude of the Rand towards the new Constitution. 
Leading mineowners, interviewed by the Rand Daily Mail, 
with very few exceptions, declare the Constitution to bea 
reasonable compromise. Even the president of the Chamber 
of Mines professes himself satisfied, adding that he does not 
think there is any cause for bitter attacks on the Constitution, 
The Rand Daily Mail is admittedly an organ of the capitalists, 
yet it does not hesitate to condemn the “ weakness, and, 
indeed, the arrant folly, of the criticisms of that particular 
party which has constituted itself our champions,” The 
comments of Mr. Balfour and Mr, Lyttelton were, it asserts, 
“unworthy of the occasion,” and seemed to be designed more 
to secure a purty advantage than to throw any serious light 
on the South African situation. Finally, it congratulates 
the Transyaal on being launched upon a career of self- 
government, “fanned by the fair and favourable breeze of 
justice for men of either race.” The Imperialist Cape Times, 
again, eulogises the work of the West Ridgeway Commission, 
and admits that the new Constitution takes a saner view of 
the situation than would have been expected. 


It was announced during the course of the week that the 
Imperial Government has decided to remit the loan of 
thirty millions which it had been intended—we will not say 
promised—that the Transvaal Colony should raise and hand 
over to the Imperial Government as the Colony’s share of the 
expenses of the war. At the same time that the Imperial 
Government abandons all claim to any contribution, it 
suggests that the Transvaal and Orange River Colonies 
should raise the four million pounds which certain persons 





semi-official explanation given in Prince Biilow’s organ, Prince 


during Mr. Chamberlain's visit guaranteed that they would 
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underwrite, and that those four millions should not go to the 
rial Government, but be spent for the sole benefit 
ym Colonies. As our readers know, we protested at the 
beginning against the plan of tributary payments being 
made by either of the South African Colonies, and _pre- 
dicted that no such contribution would be or could be 
from the Colonies, the proposal being entirely 
pact to the whole spirit of the British Empire. The 
Mother-country has never hitherto either exploited the 
Colonies for her benefit, or attempted to act on the principle 
of a father keeping a ledger account against his sons for 
their education and maintenance, and exacting part of it from 
them when they are grown up. We therefore keartily con- 
gratulate the Government on abandoning all idea of levying 


the unworthy contribution. 


On Tuesday Mr. Cummings delivered his presidential 
address to the Trade-Union Congress, which has been in 
session at St. George's Hall, Liverpool, during the week. 
In regard to the Trade Disputes Bill, “ Trade-Unionists were 
determined to fight on unless their position was just as un- 
gssailable by employers as Employers’ Federations were un- 
assailable from the financial assaults of Trade-Unions.” That 
principle of equality is one w hich we concede at once, and if 
Mr. Cummings will loyally abide by it there should be 
little dispute in regard to the problem. The growing evil 
of unemployment, Mr. Cummings declared, demanded early 
and serious attention. He apparently believes that the 
increased use of machinery is at the bottom of the increase 
of unemployment. The causes of unemployment were, how- 
ever, many and individual, as well as collective. They 
could be traced to land being held for private use or abuse, 
and science, with all other easy methods of production, was 
being used to benefit the few as against the interests of the 
many. Cures for unemployment were also manifold. “In 
addition to the employable, the loafer, the criminal, and the 
unemployable, many of whom were the direct products of 
idleness and unjust social conditions, needed attention.” 
With a portion of this we are in hearty sympathy. 
Though Mr. Cummings would probably not agree with us as 
to details, he evidently recognises that in some way or 
other we are manufacturing the unemployed, or, to give 
them their old name, the able-bodied paupers. We believe 
that if he will look into the matter he will find that State-aid 
—ie., poor relief—has been one of the most fruitful sources of 


their production. 


In an interview with a representative of the Matin at Biarritz, 
Count Romanones, the Spanish Minister of Justice, stated that 
he could not rest content with stopping the continual invasion 
by the clergy of the sphere of the civil authority. He desired 
also to wrest back certain State rights which had been abandoned 
tothe Church, often by weakness, thus creating a false state of 
law which could not be allowed to subsist in nations bent on 
progress. The Spanish Government owed the Holy See the 
most profound respect, and had no intention of infringing the 
privileges or rights of the Church, but was none the less deter- 
mined to solve the religions question on the lines of equity 
and justice. The Royal Order as regards civil marriage 
inaugurated the civil claims, which would be energetically 
followed up. The State, he added, would not submit the 
measures it was bound to take to consultations with any 
ene, and, though he expected opposition in the Cortes, he 
intended to prove that his policy was based, not on personal 
conviction, but the will of the people. Count Romanones 
describes himself as a Democratic Liberal, and ever since 
the war with America has urged on his countrymen the 
necessity of “Europeanising” Spain; but he assured the 
Matin that even if the present Cabinet fell, the work of 
reform already begun would survive. 


Since our Jast issue Mr. Bryan has returned to the United 
States, made his formal entry into New York, and de- 
livered his declaration of policy at a monster meeting in 
Madison Gardens. There was nothing very novel or unex- 
pected in the speech in which Mr. Bryan denounced the 
Trusts and Imperial expansion; but although he was greeted 
vith great enthusiasm at the meeting, the attitude of the 
leading Democratic papers throughout the States has been 
either cold or hostile, and his advocacy of the State ownership 





of railways has been very generally condemned. Mr. Hearst 
appears to have lain low, while the Sun in a remarkable 
article has practically renounced allegiance to Mr.’ Bryan, 
whom it treats as an impracticable candidate, and confidently 
predicts that, in spite of Mr. Roosevelt's disclaimers, the force 
of circumstances, the absence of effective competitors, and the 
unabated dominance of his commanding personality will 
render his candidature for a third term inevitable, 

A remarkable Imperial Decree has been promulgated 
in the name of the Emperor of China, though really 
inspired by the Dowager-Empress, on the question of Con- 
stitutional government. On the return of the Commission 
of Inquiry which recently visited Europe, a Conference of 
high Imperial officials, including Prince Chun and Yuan- 
Shih-Kai, the Viceroy of Chi-li, was appointed to consider 
and review its Reports. The Decree opens with the general 
admission that legislation must be progressive. “ Now that 
China has intercourse with all nations, our laws and our 
political system have become antiquated, and our country 
is always in trouble. Therefore it is necessary for us to 
gather more knowledge and draw up a new code of laws.” 
The cause of China’s weakness, the Emperor proceeds, is 
antagonism between rulers and ruled, and he promises the 
introduction of administrative and financial reforms. When 
these are accomplished, and the people have been educated 
to understand their relations to the Government, a Con- 
stitution will be framed, the time for putting it into opera- 
tion depending upon the rapidity of the nation’s progress 
towards enlightenment. A further Decree appoints a number 
of the bighest metropolitan and provincial officials to 
deliberate upon and to suggest the necessary changes. 
According to the 7'imes correspondent at Peking, the Decree 
has created an excellent impression. But it is somewhat 
difficult to reconcile the enlightened tone of its professions 
with the reactionary policy recently adopted by the Chinese 
Government in regard to the Imperial Maritime Customs, 
or with its jealous attitude towards foreign co-operation in the 
development of Chinese railways. 


We are glad to reproduce the following passage from a 
despatch addressed by Lord Elgin to the Governor of Natal 
which appeared in Tuesduy’s papers. Lord Elgin observes :— 
“The conduct of the troops was admirable and was supported 
by the determination and self-restraint of both the Govern. 
ment and the people. The Imperial Government is prepared 
at any time to render assistance, but is glad that the necessity 
has not arisen. The judgment and moderation shown by the 
commutation of the Court-Martial sentences inspires the hope 
that peace will be re-established on a basis of justice and 
good feeling.” It is impossible to believe that the Colonial 
Secretary would have used such language if he had not 
satisfied himself that the military operations had been 
humanely conducted. His words are an ample justification 
for those who, like ourselves, repudiated from the beginning 
the allegations that the Government of Natal was carrying 
on the war against the Zulus with cruelty and callousness. 


Lord Palmerston—if we remember aright—once said that, 
whatever its other drawbacks, the Enylish climate was the 
only one in which a man could do a day's work all the year 
round. The heat-wave of last week—when for four days the 
thermometer registered upwards of 90 in the shade—proved that 
we cannot always rely on the soundness of this generalisation. 
Business, as well as pleasure and sport, was seriously inter- 
fered with, work at many factories having to be partially 
stopped, much damage was done by farm fires, and muny 
deuths were caused by sunstroke and heat apoplexy. The dis- 
comfort was also greatly aggravated by a shortage in the 
supply of milk, and by the failure of the water-supply in 
certain districts. Amongst the very poor, where bedding and 
clothes are scarce, very hot weather is, as a rule, least harm- 
ful and most appreciated; but such exceptional temperatures 
as those of last week cause a great deal of suffering where 
people are unable to adapt their diet or their clothing to the 
climate, and the sudden fall in the temperature on Monday 
was welcomed by all classes alike. 








Bank Rate, 3} per cent., changed from 4 per cent. June 21st. 
Consols (24) were on Friday 86}—on Friday week 87}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


— 
NAVAL SUPREMACY AND NATIONAL SAFETY. 


: Daily Mail of Tuesday published an interview 
between its Special Correspondent and the German 
Chancellor which is intended by the latter to reassure the 
British nation in regard to the increase of the German 
Navy, and the risk of that increase putting an end to 
British supremacy at sea. Prince Biilow admits that the 
Germans have made great strides in shipbuilding, for, like 
other nations, Germany requires a Fleet in proportion to 
the extent of her commercial interests on the water. Yet 
the German Navy, he declares, is still very small in pro- 
portion to her oversea commerce, judging their relative 
dimensions by those of other nations. The Chancellor 
goes on to repudiate any notion of a special design to 
challenge British supremacy, and further describes as 
fantastic the notion that Germany is attempting to 
injure or interfere with British interests in various parts 
of the world. There is nothing beyond that commercial 
rivalry “which is as legitimate as it is universal all the 
world over.” 

Let us assume, as we are perfectly willing to assume, 
that all this is both true in form and in substance, and that 
the rulers of Germany cherish no designs which are in the 
slightest degree hostile to this country. Let us also admit, 
which we do in the heartiest way, that Germany has every 
right, considering her large’ mercantile marine, to build a 
Fleet commensurate with her interests on the water. 
If in doing so, and in establishing a sound proportion 
between her commercial and her militant navies, she is called 
upon to build and maintain a Fleet of immense strength, 
we have no right whatever to complain. For us to adopt 
any other line in regard to her naval expansion would 
be an act of international insolence—nay, international 
tyranny—which no great and high-spirited nation could 
possibly endure. Not only is this last proposition self- 
evident, but we will go further and say that no reasonable 
people in England, whatever their views on international 
politics, suggest that Germany has no right to spend her 
money, if she chooses so to do, on building a huge Fleet. 
The notion that any serious body of public opinion here 
desires to impose an arbitrary veto on Germany's naval 
policy is without the slightest foundation. 

But when we have made all these assumptions and all 
these admissions—assumptions and admissions which, we 
take it, are fully made by his Majesty's present Government 
—we venture to say that the case for the maintenance of 
British supremacy at sea is not altered by one hair’s-breadth, 
and that the need of outbuilding any Power whose naval 
programme, no matter what the origin of that programme, 
brings it into serious competition with us is as great as 
ever. Our need to command the sea, and to possess a Fleet 
so strong that its supremacy cannot be effectively challenged 
by any one Power or any combination of Powers that is 
likely to take place, rests not upon any special view of 
foreign policy, or upon what we believe to be at the moment, 
or what we imagine may be in the future, the intentions 
of this or that Power or group of Powers. It is founded 
upon what we may term a physical rather than a political 
basis. Either we command the sea and possess a Navy 
strong enough to defeat any naval force that in human 
probability can be brought against it, or we perish as an 
independent nation,—go to our ruin, actually or potentially. 
Venice did not perish when Napoleon crossed the lagoon 
and occupied the ducal palace. She perished some hundred 
years before when she allowed her Fleet to fall into 
decrepitude. People sometimes talk as if the fact of our 
being an island in some way gives us, or helps to give 
us, supremacy at sea. Nothing is further from the 
truth. It is because we are an island that we are in such 
instant need of possessing the command of the sea. 
An island Power must either command the sea, or in 
the long run lose her independence. To be surrounded by 


water makes a State infinitely more vulnerable to invasion 
than to be surrounded by land, since all history shows 
that it is far easier to transport an invading force by sea, 
and to deliver a hostile blow at a nation’s vulnerable point, 
than it is to do so by land. At the end of Madame de 
Rémusat’s “ Memoirs” there is a passage in which the 
author points to the silver streak of the Channel as having 


saved Britain from the fate that between 1800 
overtook the rest of Europe. In reality, it was not the 
Channel, or the Atlantic, or the North Sea that saved 
Britain. Those waters only laid her specially open to attack 
What saved her was her Fleet. It was her ships which gays 
her the command of the plain and facile sea-roads to — 
sion. If the British, after the departure of the legions had 
commanded the sea, no Angle, Saxon, or Jute could ever have 
set foot on our shores. As it was, the whole countr was 
prostrate before their attacks. The fact that the Britong 
were numerous, not unwarlike, and apparently eager to 
defend their country availed them nothing. The Saxons 
commanded the sea, and could pounce whenever and 
wherever they chose. 

Our insularity by itself, and if we do not command 
the sea, renders us of all men most miserable. But we 
have a need to command it even beyond this. Unless 
we command the sea we cannot keep open the roads 
by which our people are fed. Britain has, in effect 
ceased to be a country. She is now, considered from the 
political and military point of view, a city, though a city 
with very large parks and pleasaunces and kitchen gardens 
in which to grow her flowers, fruits, and vegetables. A city 
from the point of view of war, may be described as a place 
which if besieged long enough must fall, since supplies, oncg 
consumed, cannot be replenished. Britain answers to this 
description. The moment the sea-roads to her are closed 
by an enemy she is, ipso facto, in a state of siege. Face to 
face with a need so imminent, it would be madness for us 
to give any consideration to what we hope or believe are 
the intentions of this or that foreign Power. All that we 
can rightly do in considering how to secure our national 
safety and independence is to count ships and guns and to 
compute the units of naval efficiency. 

To put the matter in another way, we must not forget 
that all history shows that opportunity has an extra. 
ordinary effect in altering policy. At the present moment 
we are quite willing to believe that German policy is not 
directed to any form of assault upon England. As Count 
Reventlow, the well-known naval critic, stated at the 
Pan-German Congress at Dresden on Monday, the object 
of the Germans is only “ to build a Fleet to get out of their 
defenceless position.” The Germans, he went on to say, 
must build a Fleet equal to ours, and if there was 
any question of disarmament, the most that they could 
propose was “that they [the British people] should 
slacken their rate of. building until the German Fleet 
reaches the strength of theirs.” Let us suppose this 
accomplished, and that the German Flect is equal to 
ours. Can we, as sensible men, pretend that this equality 
would not act as an overwhelming temptation to the 
Germans to alter their policy and to aim at an actual 
supremacy at sea? Could we wonder if they argued thus: 
— We are equal now, but perhaps we shall not remain 
equal in the future. Let us, therefore, either obtain from 
Britain a pledge that she will not increase her Fleet, or 
else fight out once and for all the question of the command 
of the sea. Such a struggle will not have any very great 
or terrible dangers for us. If we lose we shall be no 
worse off than we were a few years ago, whereas if we win 
we shall have obtained the control of the world”? That 
is a temptation to which the British people should surely 
be most anxious that the Germans shall not be exposed. 

These being the facts, we cannot, though we are no 
Jingoes and no friends of bloated or unnecessary arma- 
ments, feel anything but gratitude towards those writers 
in the Press and elsewhere who insist that the nation must 
bring its mind once again to bear on the question of naval 
supremacy, and must not run the slightest risk of awaken- 
ing some day to find that our supremacy at sea has either 
vanished altogether or is in imminent danger of vanishing. 
In the current number of the National Review Mr. 
H. W. Wilson makes out a strong case for the allegation 
that if we do not at once supplement the shipbuilding 
programme which the Government have declared is all that 
is necessary, we shall by the year 1908 have lost the 
command of the sea to Germany. Germany, that is, will 
possess so large a number of battleships of the ‘ Dread- 
nought ’ class, or of aclass superior to her, that we could not 
engage in naval warfare with her without the very gravest 
risk of our Fleet being destroyed. We must not be held 
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to endorse Mr. Wilson’s contention. We are fully aware 
that it rests on the supposition that the new ‘ Dreadnought’ 
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type of battleship is so infinitely superior as a fighting 
machine to other vessels of war that in reckoning what 
confers supremacy at sea only these vessels can be 
unted. This is too wide a proposition for us, who are 
experts, to accept, save after hearing confirmatory testi- 
oh rom many sources. All wesay is that the allegation 
engrave and supported by so much primd-facie evidence 
that it deserves the most anxious and minute care on the 
of the nation. So vital, indeed, dowe consider the matter, 
so essential is it that we should feel absolutely sure of 
the command of the sea, that we suggest that the whole 
roblem should be considered by a Committee of the House 
of Commons especially appointed for the task..and capable 
of nearing fo vem in secret. On that Committee we 
would put no members of the present or of the late 
Government, but would form it out of a dozen men 
drawn, irrespective of party, from among the most inde- 
ndent and most responsible Members of the House. , It 
should, of course, contain a majority from the party which 
commands a majority in the House, and should also 
have representatives of the Labour Members, for it must 
command the confidence of every section of the community. 
Such a Committee should be asked to report, in view of 
recent naval developments, and in view of the shipbuilding 
programmes of foreign nations, what our shipbuilding 
rogramme ought to be in order to secure us from being 
deprived of the command of the sea either by a single 
Power, or any group of Powers that is likely to be pitted 
against us. The Committee should primarily deal with 
facts rather than aspirations. For example, they would 
rightly take into account the disappearance of the 
Russian’ Fleet and the disposition of the Japanese 
Navy; but they would not deal with any assumptions as 
to the likelihood or unlikelihood of this or that Power 
adopting a hostile policy towards us or challenging our 
command of the sea. Within reason, they would regard 
the Fleets of all the Great Powers as potential enemies, 
or at any rate as potential challengers of the command 
of the sea. 
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DESPONDENCY AND VIOLENCE IN RUSSIA. 


INCE the profitable experience of a first Russian Duma 
was brought to an abrupt close, the news which has 
come to us from that country tells almost exclusively of 
violent attacks upon person and property. The bomb 
which was designed for the Prime Minister, and which 
succeeded in shattering the legs of his little daughter, like 
the infernal machine of Orsini, “ destroyed an altogether 
excessive number of innocent persons.” Yet the noise of 
the explosion has hardly died away before Mr. J. Sexton 
of Liverpool declares that “he is not going to make any 
apology for bomb or dynamite”; Mr. John Ward, M.P., 
maintains that “ he would be a Nihilist”; and Mr. Keir 
Hardie, M.P., speaking of the bomb-throwers, says that he 
“honours and respects those who have the courage to give 
their own lives to win freedom for those who have not got 
it.” Meanwhile, a leading article in the London news- 
paper from which we quote these utterances reproaches 
the speakers with forgetting that “they are by implica- 
tion passing censure upon the established Rulers and 
Governments.” 


Which of the two is right,—the leader-writer, who looks 
upon the present government of Russia as “ established,” 
or the responsible politicians, who imagine that “ Nihilism” 
is a constructive policy and that bombs will win freedom ? 
Of course, both views are radically wrong. The govern- 
ment of Russia is still based upon the principle that power 
can come only from the Czar; and the Czar is in the hands 
of'a number of warring courtiers, some of whom have 
freely consented to fight revolution with the weapons of 
anarchy, and to cover with their protection the organisation 
of massacres. The terrorists, on the other hand, are using 
the weapons of tyranny to impose the ideas of a minority 
on the majority. Those who have declared war upon the 
Prime Minister have also, in many cases, declared war upon 
all property; and the idea of property may be said to be 
one of the most fundamental instincts even of the Russian 
peasant. The war on the bourgeoisie, with its “ holding up” 
of guests in restaurants and its imaginary “ receipts ” for 
the funds abstracted, is surely nothing else than corporate 
robbery. Russia, as the land of fable, of the novelist in need 
of copy, is being exploited all over Europe as a first-class 





field for the supply of sensations. But that is not a 
sufficient reason that we should apply to the affairs of that 
country canons which we should never dream of using for 
our own concerns. Rivers still flow and crops still grow 
in Russia, as elsewhere. There is a foundation of vitality 
in the soil and in the people which will not be wiped out 
of existence by the doctrines of this theorist or the whims 
of that critic. The question of the existence of Russia 
does not hang on a single thread, and the destinies of 
the country are not to be settled once for all, for our 
amusement, within the limits of a five-act play. Unfortu- 
nately, however, the hysteria which characterises much 
of the news and many of the views about Russia is 
only a reflection of the state of minds in Russia itself. 
After the absolute stagnation of the Second Reaction, from 
1881 to 1904, the average educated Russian, whose mind 
had been driven off by the Government from all public 
interests and turned in upon the study of his own personal 
sensations, sought, as it has been said, to “ titillate his 
nerves” by the monster spectacle of the Japanese War. 
This tendency, which had already been only too obvious in 
latter-day Russian literature, was a peculiarly fatal one. 
When the misfortunes of the nation were pushed home by 
the utter incapacity of the Government on to the very 
heart of the country, that tortured and throbbing heart 
still found time to continue the study of its sensations, to 
revel in what has been called “the intoxication of pain.” 
Some Russians show this more clearly than others; but 
even the calmest will stop in a conversation to give simple 
acknowledgment to the obvious commonplace, “ All our 
nerves are unstrung now.” What has got to be appre- 
ciated more than anything else is the devastating influ- 
ence of so many centuries of silence, and of at least one 
century of positive “uneducation” of the people by a 
panic-stricken and almost wholly negative Government. 
The Russian is still, certainly, very admirable material 
for the future; but at present he is what history has 
made him. In other countries, such as the Italy of the 
time of Metastasio, the absolutism which refused to a 
whole people the right of taking an interest in its own 
public concerns necessarily resulted in the distortion of 
the public conscience, and drove the individual into other 
fields of activity,—especially into the romance of illicit 
love-making. 

The only serious danger which threatens the ultimate 
triumph of reform in Russia is precisely this lack of moral 
fibre. Many a political leader during the last two years 
has momentarily turned from his bright hopes and 
schemes to the painful contemplation of this black cloud 
on the horizon. For this danger there is a special word 
which is constantly in use, and can be vaguely rendered 
as “despondency.” Professor Muromtseff, the Speaker 
of the late Duma, speaking for others and not for 
himself, put the matter thus: “It is hard to work, when 
you never see your reward coming.” It seems as though, 
when in the family of the nations the sunshine of the 
world is divided up between the different children of hope, 
one child, Russia, is passed over at each distribution. 
At last comes the announcement, “ And here is one sun- 
beam for Russia”; but the belated present only makes the 
bitterness more acute to the land which Gogol described 
as “the country forgotten by God.” And thus, after a 
moment of hope, the darkness is again accepted almost as 
if it were the only thing natural. How many times during 
the last twe years has a wave of moral depression 
passed over the whole of Russia! How faint seemed 
the promise of reform when the majority of the dissolved 
Duma, after appealing for the most devoted resistance to 
the Government, quietly passed into private life! ‘There 
can be no question whatsoever that the enormous majority 
of the people is utterly hostile to the terrorism of the 
Government, and utterly sick of the terrorism of the 
revolutionaries, from which it anticipates nothing but a 
recrudescence of reaction. Yet the Liberal hangs his head 
and drops his hands, pointing in despair to the over- 
whelming stupidity of the Government, and waiting with a 
perverted satisfaction for the launching of that bomb 
which his own instincts and convictions prevent him from 
throwing. “Oh, in that case,” he says, “ another bomb!” 

Nor can it be maintained that his complaint is unjust. 
By a strange chance, the Government secured a Duma in 
which the Central Party predominated. What is unusual 
in ordinary times happened in Russia in atime of moral 
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revolution. 


all the arguments for violence. 
else, the “ des 
throws into relief the activity of the revolutionary. 


absolutists whom he tries to replace. 


.as one-sided and as unrepresentative as himself. 


strong, not by numbers, but by the discontent which they 
represent. As Bibikoff wrote in the days of the great 
Catherine, “it is not Pugacheff that is important ; it is 
the general disorganisation.” 


We are not indifferent to the pathology of all this; but | 


that does not affect the question as to what is the best 
way out of Russia’s difficulties. If we still believe in 
our standards of right and wrong, of wise and unwise— 
if we see in the exterminative side of the French Revolu- 


tion a great stain that for a long time obscured the view | 
of true progress—we shall range ourselves in this matter | 
on the side of the good Count Heyden, who, in an atmosphere | 
infinitely more difficult to stand up in than our own, put : 


aside all compromise with the unclean in these notable 
words :—‘“I quite understand the psychology of these 
entlemen ; I consider that political murders are rather 

tter than ordinary murder; but I would wish to carry 


But the decree which dissolved the Duma 
crushed for a time the brave attempt of Professor Milyukoff 
and his colleagues to build up a strong and educating 
Liberal Party, and put a sudden and artificial premium on 
Still, it is, more than all 
ndency”’ of common-sense Russians that 
This 
man’s very violence is the measure of his political weak- 
ness; he is the timorous Robespierre, who has not the 
robustness to face the varieties of a free public opinion, 
and becomes more logical in his despotism than the very 
Yet, in a multitude 
of listless onlookers, he seems to be the one man with a 
definite conviction, and is allowed by the general apathy 
to continue his campaign of destruction against theorists 
Over and 
over again the revolutionaries have confessed that they are 


through reform not by hysteria, but by sound sense; and, | 


if any body commits itself to these methods, I, for one, can 
have nothing to do with that body.” 

But we bave a faith which is as different from that 
of the absolutist as from that of the terrorist. And 
we do not admit that the need of political education 
does not apply just to those countries which have had 


| 
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CR 
without contradiction, “May not I do wh “ , 
mine own?” or, “ May or Y act as I Hale ove 
freedom and safety are soon destroyed in the 
of a false liberty. We are no enemies of T 
Unions, but rather their friends. We believe that Beg 
Unions have proved an immense advantage to A a 
members in the past, and that they will do 80 ales 
in the future if they do not render themselves odi 
to the nation at large by claiming a position of favour ar 
privilege. Further, we believe that modern industry phn 
not be carried on under just and reasonable conditi 
without Trade-Unions, and that those associations perfor : 
a most valuable function in carrying on the work of 
collective bargaining and settling the remuneration and 
conditions under which employment shall take place in the 
great organised trades of the country. At the present 
moment, however, the Trade-Unions are in effect askin 
that they and their members shall not be held responsible 
for the consequences of their acts, even when those 
acts lead to injury to others or to the community as 
'a whole. 
We are by no means opposed to all the provisions of the 
| Bill now before Parliament. But, as we have pointed out 
on several occasions, the Bill as it stunds does place the 
Trade-Unions in a position of privilege, and gives them an 
immunity from the operation of the law which is not 
accorded to men in other spheres of life. Against this 
injury to the best interests of the commonwealth we 
shall continue to protest, and we still hope that Parliament 
may be induced to realise the serious nature of the ste 
which it is being asked to take. Our objections to the Bil 
are by no means those of the capitalist, nor do we hold 
that the measure will have the effect of putting the 
employer at a disadvantage in his struggle with those 
in his employ. We realise fully that under modern con. 
ditions the capitalist is very well able to look after himself, 
A capitalist has always in his hands the power to close his 
works till the conditions for the employment of his money 
become more favourable. What we dread is not that 
under the new Bill the Trade-Unionist will be able to 
coerce the capitalist, but rather that he will be given 
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least of it. We believe that anarchy and despotism are , power to coerce his fellow-workman. Though we agres 


twins, that they can do nothing better than reproduce each 
other, that the true liberty and the true order are bound 


that as a general rule it is wise for a workman in any 
given trade to join a Trade-Union, and associate himself 


inseparably together, and are together far stronger than | with those who are engaged in the same occupation, wo 
any appeal to hysteria and to spite. If Russia is lacking hold that the State must jealously guard the right of 


in the instincts of real freedom, then freedom is her only 
cure, and she has all the more need to advance towards 
greater security of the person and greater responsibility 
of the individual. ‘We ask for these things,” said the 
Conservative leader, M. Shipoff, “not as rights, but as 
duties; they are necessary to our political education.” 


The nation has had a glimpse of freedom, and the 
national Assembly has suddenly been replaced by a 
Minister, honest and capable, as all admit, but elevated by 
a triumph at the Court, and liable to be displaced by the 
manceuvres of a clique. The guarantee is not strong 
enough. Meanwhile, the majority of the people is still 
muzzled. And the revolutionaries can seem to be fighting 
the battle of all Russia only as long as the legitimate 
expression of national demands is made impossible. 





THE CLAIM OF THE TRADE-UNIONS TO STAND 
OUTSIDE THE LAW. 


NHE Times of Thursday publishes an article on the 
Trade-Unions and their demands, by Lord Lindley, 

for which the nation as a whole should feel a strong sense 
of gratitude. The distinguished and fair-minded lawyer 
who rendered conspicuous services to the public in the Court 
of Appeal points out with great moderation, but also with 
great force and perspicuity, the danger of conceding the 
demand of the Trade-Unionists to stand above the law, and 
to be accorded special privileges and immunities which do 
not belong to other classes of the community. There is 
no greater or more important principle in public policy 
than the principle that men, whether as individuals or in 
associations, must be responsible for their acts, and that 
the State will enforce, shrough its Courts and police, that 
responsibility. When men are not held responsible for 


every man who so desires to stand out of the Trade- 
Unions. The man who prefers to be an independent 
labourer, and to conduct his industrial life free from the 
trammels imposed by a strict association with others, 
has as absolute a right to live and work under the protec- 
tion of the State as any Trade-Unionist. The State, then, 
if it is to hold the balance even between all classes, must 
accord these men complete protection. But it is notorious 
that it is the aim and policy of the Trade-Unions to induce 
all men who work at their particular trade to enter the 
organisation. We can quite understand their reasons for 
adopting this policy, nor do we suggest for a moment that 
from their point of view it is wicked or immoral. They 
naturally think that Trade-Unionism is a benefit to 
every worker, and from that they easily slip into 
reasoning that if a man is so blind to his own interests, 
or, again, so selfish, as to desire to stand apart from 
his fellows, he ought to be forcibly shown the error 
of his ways, and compelled to come in. All we 
say is that the State cannot possibly recognise and 
endorse such a policy, but must, on the contrary, say. to 
the free labourer: “As long as you wish to exercise your 
rights as a free man and to stand outside the Union we 
shall give you the most absolute protection in the exercise 





of those rights. No one shall force you against vour will 
into a trade society.” But under the present Bill we are 
in fact arming the Trade-Unions with tremendous powers 
for forcing the free labourers to come into the combina- 
tions. We do not suggest that at the moment the leaders 
of the Trade-Unions contemplate any coercive plan of 
campaign for obliging the labourers who are now outside 
the Unions to enter those bodies. What we are convinced 
of is that if once the Unions are placed above the law, and 
if the check of responsibility for the consequences of their 
acts is taken away from them, they will very soon cease 


their acts should those acts be injurious to their fellows | being able to resist the temptation of trying to compel the 


or to the public weal, and when an individual can say ' free labourers, “for their good,” to join the Unions. All 
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history shows that when a privileged class has been created, 


it goon becomes extremely intolerant of all those whom it 
considers ought to work with it, but are playing a 
traitorous and selfish part in standing outside. The 
aristocracy which ruled Britain in the earlier part of the 
jast century had little mercy upon those of its members 
who did not support the common interests of their 
class. Again, the slayeowners in the South knew how 
to deal with those whites who did not support “ the 
Institution.” If, then, the Bill passes in its present shape, 
we may feel sure that as soon as the 'Trade-Unions begin 
to realise their enormous power, and the position of 
rivilege accorded to them, they will gradually make it 
well-nigh impossible for men to keep outside the Unions, 
and will proceed to carry out their ideal that all the 
workers ought to be in Unions, and thus amenable to the 
will of the majority in the trade. 

Frankly, such a condition of things must mean ruin, 

litical, moral, and economic, for this country. Any class, 
we do not care whether of hand-workers, brain-workers, or 
those who neither toil nor spin, is certain to be demoralised 
by a monopoly of power, and to become arrogant, in- 
tolerant, aud oppressive. But if the Trade-Unions are 
able to force the majority of the working population into 
their ranks they will possess a monopoly of power. In 
that case, in spite of their being men naturally inclined to 
reason, good sense, and a respect for the rights of others, 
they will, we venture to say, misuse their powers. These 
moral qualities, we fully believe, belonged to the 
aristocracy and the squirearchy who possessed some- 
thing like a monopoly of power before the reform of 
Parliament and the repeal of the Corn Laws. Yet, in 
spite of their being individually decent, respectable, 
and well-meaning men, they used their power injuriously 
and oppressively. A nation is only safe from the abuse of 
power when every class in the community is protected in 
the exercise of its just rights, and also when every class 
is liable to have its duties and obligations enforced 
upon it by the law. In these circumstances, and when 
free play is given to individual liberty, the different classes 
and sections in the community hold each other in check 
and produce that equilibrium of forces in which human 
happiness and the higher moral qualities of man flourish 
most,—in which, in fact, civilisation is most complete. 

It is our hope that if the present Trade-Union Bill is 
not amended and improved in the course of its passage 
through the House of Commons, the House of Lords will 
make the necessary amendments and improvements, and 
will insist that the measure shall not become the law of 
the land unless they are accepted. 





THE LIMITATION OF FORTUNES IN AMERICA. 
OME surprise has been expressed at the great excite- 
ment—or shall we say interest ?—which is already felt 
in America as to the result of the next Presidential 
Election. It will not occur till 1908, and in those two 
years, it is said, new questions may arise, new personages 
may appear, and men who are now the pivots of calcula- 
tions may have passed away. Moreover, it is alleged, the 
result of the Election is a foregone conclusion. Mr. 
Roosevelt says he will not again accept nomination; but no 
man who has been great in the world quite likes to step 
down, few who are competent to govern can resist the 
persistent appeal of a nation or of a party which has 
given them devotion and greatness, and if Mr. Roosevelt 
is forced to stand, even against his will, he will be 
re-elected. The difference between him and any rival will 
not be one of ideals, he is justly believed to be a strong 
man, and his personal charm for the masses of electors 
shows no symptom of exhaustion. The anti-Imperialist 
party in the Union is not really strong, or the relation 
of Washington to the Philippines, Cuba, and Hawaii 
would have been a very different one; and we doubt 
whether republics are more free from the vanity of 
dominion than monarchies or oligarchies. Much of the 
interest of the next Election would, therefore, appear to be 
discounted. 

Nevertheless, the interest of Americans in the future 
event is both natural and wise. The impressions of a 
great people often spring from their instincts, and the 
instinct of Americans tells them that the next Election 





will probably be the commencement of a “ parting of the 
ways.” The intense individualism of America, which ig 
fostered alike by her freedom and her Constitution, 
shows signs of giving way at one particular point. The 
people at large, unless we mistake the symptoms, have 

»gun to dread the growth of a new baronage which 
threatens the cardinal principles upon which the Republic 
was built. As a consequence partly of enormous prosperity, 
due to the unceasing industry of seventy millions of men 
with whom industry is at once a duty and a pride, and partly 
of Protection, individuals and corporations are becomin 
so wealthy that they threaten the very root conditions of 
the State. The Union is built upon the equal freedom of 
its whole people to secure those conditions of happiness 
in which, as Americans believe, the Old World is deficient. 
An American, in his own judgment, should enjoy safety 
from oppression, sufficient material plenty in his house- 
hold, and a free career,—that is, a career not impeded 
by any artificial social conditions. The freedom from 
oppression, as oppression is understood in Europe, is still 
secured; the pleuty is still enjoyed by all except the 
residuum of the great cities; but the career is now seen 
to be impeded by aggregations of wealth in the hands 
of individuals and of corporations such as the founders 
of the Republic would have considered incredible. The new 
baronage of multi-millionaires are practically able to deny 
equality of opportunity to all who oppose them, and often 
demand and secure illegal advantages of the most galling 
kind. If Crassus dreads rivalry, he can compel the mere 
citizen to quit business; through rebates he can monopolise 
the use of the railroads; through “ corners ”"—that is, 
monopolies—he can raise the price of everything except 
food almost at discretion; and lately, as we see in the 
Chicago scandals, he has threatened, for the sake of 
exaggerated profits, even the wholesomeness of necessary 
food. The people, therefore, who were at first inclined to 
be proud of their multi-millionaires, as of something that 
Europe could not rival, are growing angry with the kind 
of anger which is reckless of consequences, and which in 
the older countries of the world produces bread riots. 
As yet the first objects of popular autipathy are the 
great corporations, or, as they call them in America, 
“Trusts” or syndicates, which, though they usually 
enrich very few, avert, by their character of companies, the 
odium which would accrue to individuals. So strong has 
this feeling grown that the prospective candidates of the 
two historic parties have both declared war upon the 
combinations. Mr. Roosevelt, the “ Republican,” or, as 
the early founders would have called him, the “ Federalist,” 
insists that there must be national control of all the Trusts 
trading in more than one State; while Mr. Bryan, the 
“Democrat,” proclaims publicly his wish that all Trusts 
should be “extirpated.” In other words, men wielding 
huge aggregations of wealth are declared to be in a sense 
public enemies, who must be prevented by anticipatory 
laws from using their terrible weapon to the injury of the 
community; for it is clear, without argument, that yor, 
cannot restrain the action of the over-wealthy syndicate 
without restraining also the action of the over-wealthy 
individual. To the small trader who hopes to “get up” 
—that is, who hopes for a free career—it is no great 
matter whether the obstacle to his hopes is called Mr. 
Rockefeller or the Standard Oil Trust. 

If at the next Election an immense majority of the 
people proclaim by their votes that this is their govern- 
ing impulse, the change to be effected in the economic 
legislation of the States must ultimately be very great. 
In the first place, Protection must go, or must at all 
events be shorn of its present gigantic strength. 
Protection is the great bulwark of the Trusts, or let 
us say the glacis which must be crossed before the 
citadel can be successfully attacked. Mr. Bryan already 
perceives this clearly, and makes in public the odd 
suggestion that whenever a particular item in the tariff 
is plainly injuring the community, the President shall 
have power to suspend or repeal it—a gigantic increase ta 
the power of the national Executive at which, we think, 
even Hamilton would have winced—while Mr. Roosevelt, 
though he does not advocate such a departure from 
precedent, does admit that the tariff must be modified—by 
law, of course—wherever it is clearly opposed to the 
interest of the community. In the second place, it 
will be necessary to subject those who devise injurious 
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“Combines” to penal legislation, probably to be enforced 
by Commissions instead of juries, and thus to make the 
formation of monopolies as dangerous as the “ regrating ” 
of bread once was in Europe. And in the third place, 
new laws will be necessary to promote distribution at 
déath, laws which we may describe as statutes of secular 
mortmain. In Europe such laws are now nearly universal 
in restriction of the Church’s “ individualism,” because, as 
a Church cannot die and does not waste, it would other- 
wise gradually concentrate the whole property of the 
country in clerical hands. And with the small American 
families nothing but a new system of distribution at death 
can prevent gigantic accumulations. In the third genera- 
tion a multi-millionaire might hold several hundred 
millions sterling and be master of all means of com- 
munication in three or four States, even if not of many 
of the lesser Legislatures. What the new scheme of 
distribution is to be we cannot pretend to foresee; but 
that testators disposing of vast sums will be restrained 
from bequeathing more than a fixed amount to individual 
legatees we think exceedingly probable. Opinion in 
America already favours equal division among the children 
at death, which may be called the most natural system of 
devolution ; and if that restriction should prove insufficient, 
a wider area of inheriting relatives may be included, or 
even the cost of national education may be partially pro- 
vided out of those surplus fortunes which, in a certain 
condition of opinion, would be considered inexpedient, or 
perhaps oppressive. This, however, is for Americans to 
decide. Our function as impartial outsiders is only to 
point out that they cannot confine their restrictive action 
entirely to great “Combines,” but must ultimately re- 
arrange in some way the relation of the community to the 
practice of accumulation beyond certain limits. They 
will no doubt, as sensible people, go slowly, will make 
experiments, and perhaps occasionally retrace their steps ; 
but this, so far as we can perceive, is the direction in 
which their new and unexpected danger will in the end 
force the great Republic to move, and that precedent will 
have serious influence in Europe. 





JOURNALISM AND ITS IDEALS. 


O say smooth things of journalism is only natural 
when you are bidding those who practise it welcome, 
and the Provost of Trinity College, Dublin, has not gone 
against nature when receiving the Institute of Journalists. 
He has paid the profession some very pretty compliments, 
and placed it on a pedestal on which—as Dr. Traill would 
probably be the first to acknowledge—it has not always 
been able to maintain itself. Journalism is a subject of 
constant interest to the public at large. The number of 
amateurs who practise it occasionally is constantly growing, 
and as in acting, so in writing the amateur is apt to be 
misled by his very familiarity with the art. He has written 
himself, and he unconsciously invests those who write 
regularly with the same feelings that he has himself. 
There is one great difference between them, however, which 
almost inevitably escapes his notice. The professional 
journalist—we are speaking now of men who write about 
affairs in a large sense, whether they have to do with 
politics, or administration, or social improvements—differs 
from the amateur in one important particular. He often 
writes about things in which till the moment of writing 
he may have taken little interest, and about which he may 
easily have no opinions. The amateur is fortunate in 
writing, as a rule, upon subjects which excite him. 
He has, or thinks he has, a message to deliver, 
a sermon to preach, a counterfeit to expose, an error 
to set right. If he has none of these things to do, 
he is under no necessity of writing. He can sit still 
and criticise the work of the mere hacks who have to turn 
out a column or two of matter every day or week on what- 
ever subject may turn up. If he is content to congratulate 
himself on his own good fortune, no one need complain. 
Occasionally, however, he goes further, and takes to 
wondering how a man of any principle can be a journalist. 
A larger public catches up the cry, and, as it buys its news- 
paper, pleases itself with the thought of its own superiority 
to the man in whose writing it condescends to find passing 
amusement, or occasionally even useful information. 


a 
work may be which is given by Mr. C. E. Montague in the 
Memoir of W. T. Arnold which is prefixed to his « Studies 
of Roman Imperialism.” Arnold, he says, held that, «o 
terms, a journalist could keep his soul and his braing. . 
There must be no uncritical assents, in politics, morals ‘on 
criticism, to fashionable second-bests, no vending to foolish 
people of expression for their foolish thoughts. That wag 
in Arnold’s view, the first clause of a journalist's honour. 
he must beware of reflecting public opinion ; he must gay. 
not what his clients may like, but what he believes” 
To many people this will seem an ideal impossible of 
attainment, and every honest journalist will admit 
that it is not attained by every man in the profession 
nor invariably, it may be, by any man. But for the 
most part this failure has its origin in individual 
character, not in any professional necessity. No doubt 
there are journalists of the type immortalised } 
Thackeray, to whom right and wrong, good and evil, arg 
terms that have no meaning. If they are editors, all that 
determines them in the choice of a party or a cause is the 
number of subscribers it is likely to bring to them. [¢ 
they are writers, their interest in any public question begins 
and ends when they have ascertained what their editor 
expects them to say on it. For the most part, however 
the number alike of journals and of journalists makes it 
easy for each paper and each writer to find the right billet, 
The choice of a paper in which to write, so far as it 
depends upon the writer, is determined by much the same 
considerations as those which determine the choice of a 
political party. Something is due to chance, something to 
personal preference. If the process is not in all cases 
marked by profound study or prolonged investigation, 
neither is it in political life. There have been moments in 
the career even of great statesmen when it was doubtful 
whether the next Cabinet they entered would be Liberal or 
Conservative ; and, indeed, there have been—and probably 
will be again—periods when the dividing line between the 
two is so faintly drawn that it may be passed almost 
without knowing that what will prove the decisive step has 
been taken. The inquiry, the study, the assured con- 
viction, come later, and probably would never have been 
given or attained but for the accident which turned the 
man’s thoughts in one direction rather than in another, 
But that these things should have their origin in accident 
is not true of journalism alone. It equally applies to the 
formation of principles and the choice of lines in every 
department of life. But it ends, or ought to end, with 
the choice. There is a passage in Dickeus which, though 
it had in view another kind of writing, is equally true of 
journalism. “Some happy talent, and some fortunate 
opportunity, may form the two sides of the ladder on which 
some men mount, but the rounds of that ladder must be 
made of stuff to stand wear and tear; and there is no sub- 
stitute for thoroughgoing, ardent, and sincere earnestness.” 
Happily, men seldom write their best when they are not in 
earnest, and for that reason, if for no other, the road that 
most often leads to success is the road on which their 
convictions have started them. 


There is another point connected with journalism on 
which this Memoir has something pertinent to say. 
Arnold, according to Mr. Montague, “ took his anonymity 
seriously. ..... When he left the city [Manchester ], few 
of those who had read him for seventeen years can have heard 
of his name. He kept it unknown with a kind of zest.” 
Anonymous journalism is sometimes censured as though its 
chief object were to shield the journalist from the con- 
sequences of his attacks upon other people. As yet, however, 
no English newspaper, so far as we know, has made it a 
rule that its political articles should be signed. It would 
be a bad day for English journalism if such a change 
were ever made. For one thing, the corporate character 
of a newspaper would disappear. The link which the 
editor’s personality constitutes would no longer keep the 
staff together, and each man would be free to say that 
which was right in his own eyes. Dr. Traill spoke of 
journalists as the successors of the great pamphleteers 
of the past. As things are, they are their successors, 
with a difference. If every article were signed, they 
would be, not successors, but replicas,—replicas which, 
alike from their number and from their inferiority, 
would have few of the merits and nothing of the influence 





It would be well if those who take this view of journalism 
would read the admirable description of what a journalist’s 
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the difference that there is between the opinion of an 
individual Minister and the opinion of the Cabinet of 
which he forms part. The latter is more or less of a 
compromise. It is the result of an inquiry whether there 
exists a formula upon which twenty men can be brought 
to agree. The opinion of the individual writer may be 
more interesting, but it will not command the assent of 
so many readers. Indeed, the influence of journals as 
journals would be at an end, and would be replaced by 
the influence of this or that journalist. Those who hold 
that newspaper influence is commonly bad would welcome 
this change. Men often fall victims to an impersonal 
argument when they would ‘resist the very same reasoning 
jf it were addressed to them by a man with whose per- 
sonality and antecedents they are familiar. Nor would 
the signing of newspaper articles—we are not speaking 
of occasional articles in reviews and magazines, where the 
interest often depends less on what is said than on the fact 
that it is said bya particular person—have theeffect of stimu- 
lating the sense of responsibility which is often attributed 
to it. In many cases, indeed, it would have a directly 
contrary effect. ‘The absence of anonymity would remove 
the restraining influence which the sense that he is com- 
mitting others than himself exercises on the writer. Now 
a leading article is in the nature of a common utterance, 
and it is the editor, not the writer, who is committed by it. 
If it were signed, the writer would feel that what he said 
concerned nobody but himself, and to some temperaments 
this would constitute a great temptation to attract readers 
by startling them. That is an appetite which grows by in- 
dulgence, until at last the writer's object seems to be to say 
something as unlike as possible from what previous articles 
have led the reader to expect from him. Anonymity is an 
absolute check on eccentricity of this kind. It would 
make the writer’s individual eccentricities seem common 
to a whole staff, and so defeat lis object in uttering 
thei. 

We have wandered far from Trinity and its Provost. 
There is one point, however, in Dr. Traill’s speech on 
which we should like to saya word. It would indeed be 
well if journalism were “a bond of union making for the 
peace of the world.” We fear, however, that journalists 
have much to learn before this can be said with any 
degree of conviction. We suspect that whenever any- 
thing happens to trouble that peace the first prayer of 
diplomatists is that the newspapers may not get wind of 
it. Ascanty knowledge of foreign affairs may easily be 
attended by overmuch confidence in the handling of them, 
and the combination is not calculated to justify Dr. 
Traill’s praise. 








CHRISTIANITY AND CONVERSION. 
R. FITCHETT'S Life of Wesley (London : Smith, Elder, 
and Co., 6s. net) is a treatise upon conversion, and as 
such it makes strange reading in the present day. To this 
special spiritual experience he attributes all Wesley's power 
to convince men, and from the fact that his preaching was 
effectual in reproducing this experience in others he derives 
all the good that he did. Dr. Fitchett is, as our readers are 
well aware, a distinguished man of letters, and thoroughly 
conversant with modern points of view. Yet he remains a 
convinced Methodist of the most orthodox type. Conversion 
in his mouth does not mean reformation; it is not a turning 
from a bad to a good life. Good works are its inevitable 
fruit, but a good man painfully striving to do his duty, and 
able intellectually to give his assent to every proposition in 
the New Testament, may remain—so Dr. Fitchett believes— 
in dire need of conversion. Such was John Wesley's state 
until his thirty-sixth year. 

A great deal bas been written about the parsonage in the 
Fen country where the great revivalist and his poet brother 
were brought up. The picture drawn by Mr. Quiller-Couch 
in “ Hetty Wesley” is painful in the extreme. Dr. Fitchett 
says that it is exaggerated; but even with his modifi- 
cations the family records are, to say the least, depress- 
ing. Samuel Wesley and his wife Susannah had nineteen 
children born to them in twenty-one years. Half of these 
died in infancy, and the remaining nine or ten were 
brought up and educated upon a miserably small income. 
Whatever Samuel Wesley's good qualities—and he was a 
man of a certain integrity—they were not such as to gain 


affection. His parishioners hated him to such an extent that 
they maimed his cattle; he seems to haie been almost always 
in a bitter or an angry mood; and his conduct towards at 
least one of his children, and that a daughter, was harsh to 
cruelty. Mrs. Wesley did her best in a stern sort of way 
by her sons, and they had a strong affection for her. She 
was a woman of intense religious convictions, and with a 
deep respect for scholarship. Both secular and sacred know- 
ledge she diligently forced upon her children. How she 
made time to do all she did is inexplicable. Like the 
most illustrious of her sons, she must have had an iron 
constitution, an insatiable industry, and the rare capacity for 
doing with less than the ordinary modicum of sleep. 

A large family brought up in so sunless an atmosphere were 
not likely all to do well. The life of the girls, if not so hard 
as that of the boys, was a great deal duller. Not only sorrow 
but shame threw its shadow over the parsonage. But if 
Susannah Wesley did not succeed in bringing up all ber 
children in the way they should go, it was not for want 
of effort. They were taught to pray and to study by the 
clock. In a letter to Charles Wesley at school she advises 
him to allow himself as much time for recreation as he 
spends in devotion, and no more. Jobn Wesley in a short 
history—Dr. Fitchett calls it a map—which he wrote of 
his spiritual development up to the time of his conversion 
tells us that as a child “I was carefully taught that I could 
only be saved by universal obedience ; by keeping all the com- 
mandments of God; in the meaning of which I was diligently 
instructed.” At school, “outward restraints being removed 
nuns what I now hoped to be saved by was, not being so bad 
as other people.” At the University his devotion waned, and 
he placed his hopes of salvation in “transient fits of what 
many divines taught me to call repentance.” At the end of 
his Oxford career he took Orders, and “began to alter the 
whole form of my conversation.” Certainly during the first 
years after his ordination he led, so far as the reader can see, 
a singularly perfect and religious life, making use of all the 
means of grace, doing what good he could “to the bodies and 
souls of all men,” and depriving himself to this end, as he 
himself tells us, “of all superfluities and many that are called 
the necessities of life.” What need could such a man have of 
conversion? Yet after that spiritual crisis Wesley declared 
that before it took place he was but seeking his own righteous- 
ness, and building his house upon the sand with no “sense of 
acceptance.” Stranger still, his biographer agrees with him, 
and goes beyond him, for at the end of his life Wesley 
wondered whether he had not exaggerated the gulf fixed 
between his converted and his unconverted state—and wrote 
across certain passages in his Diary: “I am not sure that 
this is true”—while Dr. Fitchett regards that gulf as 
immeasurable, and Wesley's apprehension of the truths of 
Christianity as being up to the year 1738 “intellectual” 
merely. He agrees with the great revivalist’s strongest 
utterances on the subject, and thinks his early religion, so 
rich in the fruit of good works, was but “a speculative, 
notional, airy shadow which lives in the head and not in the 
heart.” Religion for the converted person is, we are told, an 
“attainment,” a thing “in the realm of certainties.” 

Wesley never changed his creed. The first thing which 
opened his eyes to the fact of his own unconverted 
state was not intellectual difficulty, but physical danger. 


During a storm at sea, though he seems to have 
behaved with the utmost composure, he was “very 
uneasy.” Death, comments Dr. Fitchett, is the acid by 


which a genuine religion can be tested, and Wesley's 
religion, so he thinks, failed at the test. There are passages 
in the Gospels relating to the garden of Gethsemane and 
to the Cross which, when Dr. Fitchett writes of death and 
its “triumph,” we think that he must have forgotten. On 
May 24th, 1738, at a quarter past nine in the morning, through 
the instrumentality of one Peter Bobler, Wesley gained 
“assurance,” and with it, as Dr. Fitchett truly says, “ power.” 
To the end of his life he kept and he imparted this assurance. 
Riding about the length and breadth of the country, he 
preached the Gospel—as he interpreted it—to vast crowds of 
working people. Thousands and tens of thousands professed 
to have gained from his words a sudden sense of reconciliation 
to God through Christ, a sudden and complete realisation of 
the doctrine of the Atonement following upon an overwhelming 





sense of sin. Ifthe faith of a few brought forth no fruit, it 
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remains an historical certainty, attested by men of all opinions, 
that Wesley worked in the many a vast moral improvement, and 
did, whatever meaning we put upon the word “ salvation,” set 
forward the salvation of all men. Of course, he was a man 
of supreme organising capacity, but had be had no religious 
effect upon the multitude he would have been working in a 
vacuum. His success did not rest upon organisation, neither 
did it rest upon fear. The machinery of hell, to which his 
hold upon the crowd has been by some superficially attributed, 
he made little use of. He was not an original theologian, 
and he did not deny, so far as doctrine went, what he bad 
been taught. But there is no evidence that before his own 
conversion he feared hell. He dwelt little in his sermons 
upon retribution; he indignantly disclaims the doctrine of 
reprobation; he defines damnation as “a state wherein if 
a man dies he perisheth for ever,” leaving the question of 
eternal torture untouched; and according to his Methodist 
biographer, he did not wholly repudiate the hope of the 
Universalist. “The belief that God's mercy was co-exten- 
sive with His universe; that sound faith might be hidden 
beneath the appearance of heresy, and that many will be 
saved by Christ who never heard the name of Christ, was 
held by Wesley strongly.” His object was not to terrorise, 
but to convince. 

He did convince. The greatness of his work no man can 
deny. The efficacy of his method is proved beyond doubt. 
It is too late in the day to contradict the reality of the 
phenomena of conversion. It is an experience calculated to 
transform the life of the individual to whom it is given; but 
what surprises us is to find a sober-minded man of to-day 
regarding it as an essential, indeed as the essential, feature of 
the Christian life. Christ, it isjtrue, said “Ye must be born 
again,” but He expressed surprise that a master in Israel did 
not know that already, and it is ‘therefore plain that when He 
spoke He was not alluding to any absolute conviction as to 
His own work of redemption,—-to regeneration, that is, in 
Dr. Fitchett’s sense of the word. The “assurance” of which 
our author speaks is a great gift, a spiritual joy, which history 
shows to be epidemic in the world, and which is confined to 
no form of Christianity, nor, for that matter, to Christianity 
at all. It flies like panic from one to another. When it 
comes it brings the things of the spirit near to individuals and 
to aggregates of individuals, and when the sense of the super- 
natural is strong upon the world the words of inspiration go 
home. Religious exaltation is a medium in which Christianity 
spreads easily; but it is not an inherent part of the religion 
which Christ taught. To insist that it is, is, as we believe, 
a harmful doctrine in the present day, when the assurance 
which comes of enthusiasm is rare, and the faithful have 
need of all possible encouragement. Christianity prescribes a 
life, not a sensation, and knows more of aspiration than 
attainment, 

Dr. Fitchett’s exclusive creed might be thus summed up: 
We walk by sight, not by faith. Such, he fails to convince 
us, is a fair description of Wesleyan Christianity. Wesley was 
less consistent than his biographer. “If I die, I will die at Thy 
door. If I sink, I will sink in Thy ship.” These words—Dr. 
Fitchett quotes them—form part of “the Covenant service 
read every year in all the Churches he founded.” They imply 
a consciously imperfect knowledge, and describe, standing 
alone, the state of mind of the majority of thinking Christians 
in all the Churches to-day. To deny that such men and 
women are Christians is to “fence the tables” with a fatal 
rigour. It is, indeed, a virtual declaration that Christianity 
as a great world-force has ceased to exist, and has become 
the sole property of an illuminated few. Such, we think, is 
the logical conclusion to be drawn from Dr. Fitchett’s 
hortatory biography. 





THE FUTURE OF ENGLISH CRICKET. 
HE cricket season which is drawing to a close this week 
has been in some respects one of the most remarkable 
in the history of the game. It opened rather gloomily with 
prophecies that it would be one of the dullest on record. 
There would be no Australian team touring the country, there 
would be no “test” matches, and the County Cricket 
Championship was not thought likely to prove of absorbing 
interest by itself. Those unhappy predictions have been 


the keenest and the most interesting since the Championship 
became an institution. A few weeks ago it was possible a 
any one of four or five counties to head the list ; and it Was 
not until the last inter-county match was over that the 
Championship was won. The issue at the end hung between 
Kent and Yorkshire, recognised as two of the most “ sporting” 
sides in the field. Yorkshire lost their chance when they were 
beaten at Gloucester by a single run, after one of the finest 
finishes ever seen on a cricket field; and Kent became 
champions after showing in their later matches quite the best 
batting of the year. 

But it is not Kent's victory, nor the enthusiasm over the 
cricket itself, which will make the present year chiefly remark. 
able. It is the fact that it has become generally realised for 
the first time that a great evil hangs over county cricket, and 
so over the future of the game of cricket as a whole. It is an 
evil which the County Championship first made possible, and 
which, if it is not eut away at the root, will eat into the growth 
of the game until the county clubs will sicken, and genuine 
county cricket will die. It is the power which the present 
rules governing the Championship put into the hands of 
county clubs which can afford to spend money, and which 
choose to spend it in a certain way; that is, by obtaining the 
services of professional cricketers who do not belong, either 
by birth or by prolonged residence, to the counties for which 
they are engaged to play. It may be urged at first sight, 
perhaps, that this is a statement of only half the truth, and 
that the real evil which threatens county cricket is the growth 
of professionalism in all forms. But further reflection will 
show that professionalism is not the great danger. In the 
first place, it is not of necessity a bad thing. It is and 
must be a bad thing when it leads to such practices as 
have made Association football, except at the schools and 
Universities, no longer a game for gentlemen, and when 
games between two teams of professionals have to be con- 
tinually stopped by the referee owing to the brutal and 
blackguardly conduct of those “ playing” in the matches. But 
cricket has been able to refine and to inspire those who have 
honestly “ played the game”; and if a young man is able in 
the winter months to engage in some useful occupation, and 
arrange for his future as other men following other trades 
arrange for theirs, he will have done neither society nor 
himself much harm by giving up a dozen summers to cricket. 
He will have engaged in a healthy, open-air pursuit for several 
months inthe year, and he will have given himself, and perhaps 
several thousands of other people, a great deal of pleasure. 
All that is so much to the good; and if, in addition, the 
playing of the game has called out his best efforts for his 
native place, and has encouraged in others the worthiest kind 
of patriotism, he can certainly be said to have justified his 
choice of calling. It is not from professionals playing good 
cricket for their own counties that any harm is likely to come 
to the game as a whole. 

But take another possibility. Suppose that the cricket club 
committee of a first-class county fail to discover amateurs or 
professionals of sufficient ability to make a good county 
eleven. Suppose that in consequence the eleven is beaten in 
match after match, that the county goes lower and lower on 
the list, until there is a danger of its ceasing to be regarded 
as first-class altogether ; and suppose also, what is inevitable, 
that the “gate” receipts cease to be satisfactory, and the elub 
finds itself in debt, or likely to be so. What is the committee 
to do? Obviously, the eleven must be strengthened. It is 
the method of strengthening county elevens, or of guarding 
against their weakening, which has lately sprung up that is 
the grave evil theatening the game. Unable to find good 
players in its own county, a club seeks for help outside. 
Offers are made to Colonial players, and to players belonging 
to other counties, to “qualify” under the conditions allowed 
by the present rules. Such an offer was first made by 
Middlesex some years ago to an Australian cricketer, and 
since it was made two other Australian professionals have 
played regularly for the county; and a South African player 
has lately been qualifying for inclusion in the team, though, 
as a fact, he is believed to be returning to South Africa, which 
will be all the better for South African cricket. But Middle- 
sex have not been the only offenders. Lancashire play two 
Australians, Hampshire plays another, Surrey and Sussex 
have tried for several. The practice of importing cricketers 
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Warwickshire some years ago took away two of the best 

rofessionals from Sussex; the best Surrey batsman belongs 
to Cambridgeshire ; Leicestershire and Somersetshire both 
play Surrey cricketers. There is hardly a county, in 
short, except Kent, Yorkshire, and Nottinghamshire, which 
has not tried to strengthen its own eleven by weakening 
one of its opponents, or by outbhidding another county in 
purchasing the services of a Colonial. That is a state of 
things which sooner or later means rottenness. It is good 
neither for amateurs nor professionals. It is humiliating 
that young amateur cricketers should be asked to desert the 
side for which they would properly play by offers of salaried 
posts as assistant-secretaries and so forth. It is reading an 
unworthy meaning into the name “ professional,” if, as a 
professional, he should be thought incapable of feeling pride 
jn his native place. Further, in the case of a young 
professional, the inducement to improve so as to attain the 
honour and profit of inclusion in the county team ceases, or 
greatly diminishes, when he knows that he may be superseded 
at any moment by a player belonging to another county or 
to the Colonies. Nor is it fair to counties who spend money 
and trouble in training young cricketers, as Kent have done 
at Tonbridge, that they should be beaten by other counties 
who have merely, so to speak, purchased the article ready 
made. Above all, it is in this struggle for outside assistance 
that there comes in the taint of money. The words “county 
cricket” will cease to have any meaning, and inter-county 
match-play will become a cancerous growth on the game, 
when the Championship goes to the county with the deepest 





urse. 
; One remedy is obvious. It will be proposed by Kent at the 
forthcoming meeting of the M.C.C., and will be supported by 
Yorkshire and Nottinghamshire, all three counties which have 
proved that county clubs can reach the highest point and yet 
take no assistance from outside their own boundaries, The 
period of qualification by residence must be so lengthened 
that it will simply not be worth while to engage outside help. 
No county would try to attract, say, a fast bowler from 
another if it could not utilise his services for five years; nor 
would the bowler consent to five years’ inaction. Other 
remedies will follow. Probably, as Dr. W. G. Grace has 
suggested in the Morning Post, the counties will be redivided 
into three classes, with a much smaller first class into which, 
at the end of each season, the highest second-class county 
should be admitted, the lowest first-class county going into 
the second class. There would thus be a second-class as well 
asa first-class county championship. That would probably 
benefit what are at present the weaker first-class counties. 
Their “ gates” would be improved, for people will always pay 
to see good level matches, but will not pay to see a weak team 
hopelessly beaten. But these reforms would be corollaries to 
the first. The first reform must be in the direction of 
restoring the meaning of the word “county.” County teams 
ought to be bred, not purchased, by the counties for which 
they play. For good or evil, the future of English cricket is 
bound up with the County Championship; but if once the 
taint of money grips cricket as it has gripped football, the 
future can only be evil. 





AUTUMN LEAVES. 

l a the charming letters of Edward FitzGerald, preserved 

for our delectation by the fortunate circumstance of his 
possessing friends capable of appreciating what he wrote at 
its right value, we find him saying more than once, at the 
approach of winter, or in the later days of autumn, that the 
leaves appear to him to be clinging to the trees later than 
usual, More than once, too, with a whimsical self-criticism 
which is characteristic, he adds that he believes that he 
always makes the same remark at the same date of each 
successive year. Perhaps it is a remark which many are in 
the habit of making, and repeating with a like annual regu- 
larity; but if so, it is after all no great offence, and a sign, 
we may hope, of a pleasant optimism. It is at least better 
than the outlook of those who perceive in each successive year 
only that the days become more evil. 

However that may be, and although the moment for making 
the observation has not yet come in the present year, it is nearly 
sure that if FitzGerald were still with us he might record this 
swall annual contribution to “ Nature notes” without his usual 
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suspicions. In all probability we shall see the leaf clinging 
on the tree at a later date than is common. There is a double 
reason why this is likely: the leaf was late in its spring 
growth, and it is very vigorous and abundant. To many even 
of those who are truly lovers of the country it may not have 
happened to notice that the date of the leaf's fall is dependent 
in any measure on the date of its springing life; but a single 
year's observation will confirm the fact beyond disputing. It 
is not so easy of demonstration—though it may be inferred 
analogously —in respect of the total foliage of summer; the 
comparison of several years would be required for the proof of 
80 big a fact as this. But it is easy to note the different dates 
of the spring growth of foliage of two trees of the same 
species which stand near together, and to observe how these 
differences appear again in the dates at which these trees respec- 
tively shed their leaves in autumn. The two which happen to 
stand most obvious to the present writer's notice for this 
comparison are two oaks of the sume variety. Their trunks 
are within thirty yards of each other, and between them grows 
a beech. Nevertheless, in spite of the intruding beech, there 
is no apparent difference in soil, aspect, or any other condition 
between the two oak-trees; yet one of them is just about a 
fortnight earlier than the other, the relative dates being 
observed with great exactness, whether the year be an early 
or a late one for the foliage, in putting ont its spring growth. 
And again in autumn the same interval is punctually kept; 
the tree which had been the earlier in the spring loses its green 
proportionately sooner, and finally the leaves quit it at the 
same relatively advanced date, It is not at all unusual for 
one tree to be thus more precocious or more backward than 
others of the same species in its immediate neighbourhood, 
and it is a difference of habit by which the beauty and variety 
In 


the immediate neighbourhood of the writer’s home is a beech 


of spring and autumn colouring are immensely enhanced. 


standing in a conspicuous position in a row of other beeches, 
and this particular tree is always far before the rest in 
putting on both its vernal green and its autumnal gold. A 
fact so patent as this of the different habits, in regard to their 
seasonal changes, of different trees of the same kind, ought to 
be a matter of the common knowledge and observation of all 
who live in the country and go about it with open eyes; but 
only too many have the eyes but half opened, or set at the 
wrong focus—a question of mental attitude much more than of 
optics—to perceive the most obvious circumstances of interest 
which are around them. The question why one tree is thus in 
advance of others of its own kind which appear to be in pre- 
cisely similar circumstances is far too complex for an answer to 
be attempted in this place and at this moment. In a general 
way, it is probably to be said that the similarity of the conditions 
is only apparent, that we should perceive a dissimilarity if we 
were able to analyse them thoroughly: the roots of the one tree 
may have found more kindly nourishment than those of the 
other. We cannot ascertain these and many more of the 
rather obscure conditions; and it may well be that the date 
and circumstances of the planting of the acorn from which 
the tree has sprung, and also the habit inherited by that 
original acorn from its parent stock, have their influence 
on the results which we observe. All these are questions 
which are hard for But the explanation of the 
obvious fact that the date of any one particular tree's loss 
of its leaves in autumn bears a strict ¢ yndenee with 
the date of the growth of those leaves in spring is one 
which is not at all difficult to perceive, and it is a fact 
not well be otherwise, when 


too us. 


rresp 


which, we must realise, could 
we consider the method of the growth and fall of the leaves. 
With regard to this simple matter (if it be not almost 
irreverent so to speak with reference to a process which is, 
like all those of Nature, miraculous from the stundpoint of 
human understandings) a great deal of misconception has 
been caused by the terms in common use,—* the death of the 
leaves,” “ dead leaves,” and so on. It is said that leaves fall 
off the tree because they are “dead.” But if this statement 
is examined, still using the popular phrases in the course of the 


, 


inquiry, by the light of what we see before us so obviously 
that even the most careless-eyed dweller in the country hardly 
can have failed to recognise it, we shall find that it does not 
at all fit the facts. 
more than probable that you may have seen the gardener or 


If you live near an orchard or a wood, it is 
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especial care,—the gardener may have been firing to scare the 
bullfinches from the plum buds or the starlings from the 
cherries; the keeper will have been waging war on the jays. 
During this warfare it is likely enough that some of the 
branches of the fruit trees, or of the other trees, will 
have suffered; in any case, it is not likely that you will 
have passed a summer in the country without seeing here and 
there a branch broken or in some way injured, and hanging in 
a crippled attitude among the other stalwart, upright boughs. 
On this branch the leaves will still be clinging, but they will 
have lost all the green colour which was their hue in health 
and life. They will be all brown, a pathetic sight, and you will 
say at once: “There is a dead branch. The leaves are all 
dead.” Call them “dead,” by all means, if you like; it is a 
good name for their condition. But you have often said 
previously: “In autumn the leaves die and fall off.” This is 
the doctrine which you have taught your children. Therefore, 
since these leaves on the injured bough are dead, they ought 
to commence to fall off; you will naturally expect to see that 
injured bough stripped and naked long before its fellows with 
the green leaves. Instead of that, the thing which will happen 
is this: long after all these other boughs which are now carry- 
ing their brave green leaves have lost all their coverings, and 
are waving bare, attenuated arms in the wintry breeze, those 
brown leaves will still be clinging to that poor branch, as if to 
give ita mite of warmth and comfort. The explanation is 
that leaves do not fall from the tree because they are “ dead,” 
which we may take as equivalent to saying because they are 
no longer receiving the constituents of their being from the 
sap and from the air, but as a consequence of a process of 
growth, which develops, just at the junction of the leaf- 
stem with the more permanent portion of the tree, certain 
corklike cells which have very little adhesion, so that the leaf 
is very liable to be broken away by influences of wind and 
changes of temperature and of moisture. 

There are, of course, a great many people—it is to be hoped 
that they are in a majority, but very much more to be feared 
that they are in an exceedingly small minority—to whom all 
this is so well known that to write it all out, even in this brief 
space, may seem no better than foolishness; but for the sake 
of those who do not know, it may be worth while writing it. 
And since the natural bent of the minds of many folks is 
towards scepticism, it may be well to point out to them that 
this is written just at the date when it is most easily susceptible 
of proof, or of the reverse. ‘ Now is the time,” to use the 
classic phrase, when the withered or the injured bough may 
be observed hanging on the tree with its dead leaves, and the 
time is hard upon us when other leaves of the tree which now 
are of a lively green will change to their autumnal tint. When 
that happens you will lose sight for a while of that injured 
bough on which you may be depending for verification of what 
is said here, and you will begin (if you did not begin long ago) 
to doubt. But after a little while more the leaf begins to fall 
from the tree, until it is all bare and brown in its naked 
branches, with one notable exception,—the exception of just 
that branch which was injured and was formerly so con- 
spicuous with its brown leaves among the green, and is now 
become again no less conspicuous with its leaves, brown 
though they are, against bare limbs. This is perhaps an 
experiment or an observation which implies a country resi- 
dence, or one at least where trees are easily to be found. 
The dweller in a city may adopt a form of it which is equally 
convincing. Let him break off in the course of his country 
holiday a branch of, let us say, beech, and bring it home. 
He may if he likes put its stem into water, to give it con- 
ditions more or less similar to those of a broken bough 
hanging by a rent portion of itself from the parent tree, 
and not wholly deprived of all its sustenance, though this 
does not greatly matter. It will shortly go brown as to its 
leaves; and if leaves fall because they are dead, then these 
leaves will soon fall. But they do not fall. Sheltered as it 
is from the changes of winds and weather, it will keep its 
leaves, though not a bough of its parent has a leaf to 
show. It will keep them throughout the winter, through the 
summer, and for many a winter and many a summer to come. 
The leaf does not fall from the tree because it is dead. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


KAFFIRS AND CHINESE. 
(To tux Eprron or tHe “ Srecrator,”] 

Srr,—No doubt the main issues arising out of the intro. 
duction of the Chinese into South Africa are those which 
affect the future of the white races, for the y «7 Possibility of 
the growth of a white working class depends upon the 
exclusion of Asiatic competitors, while the natives are at 
least securely established in the country. At the same time, 
the experiment of employing Chinese and Kaffirs side by side 
on a large scale is one that is new to the world, and the 
relations existing between the two races are not without 
interest. There can be no doubt that the better kind of 
Kaffir has always Leen as much opposed to the advent of the 
Chinese as the white labourer, and for much the same reasons, 
It was recognised that there would be less demand for all 
other kinds of labour if Chinese were to be imported in 
unlimited numbers, and the feeling spread that the real object 
of bringing them in was to dispense with the Kaffir all over 
the country and to keep down wages. 





Naturally the attempt on the part of the mineowners to reduce 
Kaflir wages at the close of the war lent a good deal of point to 
these suspicions, and during the political agitation which preceded 
the passing of the Chinese Labour Ordinance native opinion ig 
the ‘Transvaal, so far as it could find expression, was very hostile 
to the Chinese. At the present time one hears much less of these 
objections, and though this is partly due to the natives having 
resigned themselves to what they suppose to be inevitable, yet a 
much stronger reason is that the mass-of the Transvaal native 
population is not, as a matter of fact, very much affected one way 
or the other. It is, perhaps, not generally known outside South 
Africa that only a very small proportion of the mine labourers 
are Transvaal Kaffirs. The vast bulk of them is drawn from the 
Portuguese province of Mozambique, from tribes of a generally 
lower type than the Transvaal Kaffirs. The latter show but 
little inclination for mine work at the current rate of wages, and 
are almost exclusively employed in agriculture; consequently the 
Chinese do not compete with them in any way of which they are 
conscious, and, finding that Chinese labour is confined to the 
mines, they have ceased to take much interest in the economic 
side of the question. It may be noted in passing what an 
instructive sidelight this throws upon the contention of the mine- 
owners that Chinese labour would benefit agriculture by setting 
free more native labour. Nothing of the kind has happened, nor 
could it have been reasonably anticipated. The suggestion was 
thoroughly disingenuous, and wes never more than a sop thrown 
to the Boers. 


Meanwhile, however, the natives in some of the rural districts 
have had equal cause with the white farmers to rue the day when 
the Chinese came. A Chinese deserter is practically an outlaw; and 
while it may be true that a proportion of those who are missing 
from their own mine are only straying or visiting friends, as Lord 
Selborne alleges, yet no Chinaman leaves the mining area without 
the deliberate intention of deserting. What is more, although he 
usually provisions himself before leaving, his necessities speedily 
turn him into a reckless criminal. '‘I'hose Kaffirs—and there are 
many of them—who do not live in large kraals, but in little groups 
of two or three families, are as much exposed to Chinese depreda- 
tions as any one else, and, in fact, have suffered severely. It must 
be remembered also that they are comparatively ignorant and 
untravelled people, very much afraid of anything unfamiliar, and 
that even to the European who sees a low-class Chinese coolie for 
the first time there is something strange and uncanny—almost 
inhuman—about his appearance and manners. The result is a not 
unwarranted, but still exaggerated, fear among the natives, 
especially in the neighbourhood of Johannesburg. Upon a recent 
occasion, for instance, when a gang of Chinese deserters was 
discovered, fortunately before they had done any damage, in 4 
wood adjoining the writer’s house, one of his Kaflir servants dis- 
appeared for the best part of a day. On his reappearance, 
being reproached for his absence, he said that he had been lying 
in a ditch ever since he saw the Chinamen, because he thought 
they were cannibals! and upon} inquiry it turned out that this 
was commonly believed among the Kaffirs in the neighbourhood. 
Still, apart from exaggerated ideas of this kind, there is no doubt 
that country natives anywhere near Johannesburg are disturbed 
and alarmed at the outrages which have occurred, and that they 
regard the Chinese with fear and detestation. 


When we turn from the country natives to the mine labourers, 
we find the position very different. The mine natives, as’ already 
remarked, are rather low-class foreigners. They have not sufli- 
cient education to trouble themselves about economic questions 
at all, and they run no risks, owing to their large numbers, of 
robbery or violence. Any antipathy to the Chinese would, if it 
existed, necessarily be based upon mere racial prejudice. Having 
in mind, however, the frequent faction fights which took place in 
former days between natives of different tribes on the mines, 
there was some anxiety felt upon this score, and when the 
Chinese were first introduced measures were taken to avoid the 








simultancous employment of both races upon the same mine. 
It has not been found necessary to adhere to this rule, though 
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js exercised to keep the actual working gangs separate, and 
a? they are housed in perfectly distinct “compounds.” 


in every case - a “ 
In practice, however, the Chinese and Kaffirs, even on the mines, 
geo very little of each other. From time to time there have been 


atively unimportant riots between them, but so far as the 
pene do come into contact with one another, the tendency 


two races 4 -~ pane aa 
seems to be rather towards fraternisation. The Chinese often 
acquire proficiency in the various Kaffir languages, and vice versé, 


and individuals of opposite races occasionally go about together 
with every appearance of amity. Man to man, neither race is 
afraid of the other, and while the Chinaman in a fight favours 
stones and knives as weapons, the Kaffir prefers the equally 
formidable knobkerrie. There is probably little doubt that if it 
came to serious trouble the Chinese would be the more formidable 
fighters, on account of their power of combination. 

Socially the Chinaman is inclined to look down upon the Kaffir, 
whom he refers to as a “ black devil ” or a“ black tortoise,” the 
latter being a special term of opprobrium. The Kaflirs appear to 
envy the superior food and accommodation enjoyed by the Chinese, 
and it is reasonable to suppose that the offer of similar privileges 
would be a great incentive to labour, and would probably increase 
the supply. On the other hand, the indenture system and the 
monotony of the work are intensely galling to the Chinese, who 
‘envy the Kaffirs their liberty and short engagements. 

In their amusements and social life the Kaffirs and Chinese 
have quite different tastes, and come very little together. The 
Kaffirs have little of that fondness for spectacles and processions 
which is so characteristic of the Chinese, nor, in contrast to West 
African natives, have they any aptitude for the social organisa- 
tion of guilds and secret societies, Again, though many of them 
are fond of gambling, their methods are different, and they are 
without any elaborate code of etiquette and obligation regarding 
gambling debts, such as the Chinese affect. Up to the present 
time there is no sign of the two races having adopted each other’s 
vices to any great extent. Both of them are addicted to narcotics, 
but while the Kaffir smokes “dacha,” a kind of wild hemp, the 
practice is not so widespread or deep-rooted as the opium habit is 
among the Chinese. Since, moreover, “dacha” produces a state 
of violent and noisy frenzy, the smoking of it can be more easily 
detected and prevented, and no organised traffic in the drug 
exists. Seeing how widespread the use of opium is among the 
Chinese on the mines, it is only too probable that sooner or later 
the practice will extend to the Kaffirs, particularly if the use of 
the drug by the Chinese is officially sanctioned. :On the other 
hand, while the Kaffir’s great vice and favourite amusement is 
drunkenness, it does not appear that the Chinese are very 
likely to be affected by it. They have little difficulty in 
obtaining liquor; but though they occasionally take too much, 
they use it moderately on the whole, taking it with food, and not 
for the purpose of a carouse. 

From the point of view of the European population the co- 
operation of Kaflirs and Chinese for purposes of outrage and 
murder is a possibility of unpleasant interest, and there are not 
wanting signs that it may become a serious matter in the future. 
Cases of such co-operation have already occurred, and have created 
a painful impression, for it seems likely that a combination would 
prove much more formidable than the independent action of either 
race. The two races, in fact, seem perfectly capable of supplying 
each other’s deficiencies in such matters; and the growing fraterni- 
sation, while tending to make things run smoothly from the 
employer’s point of view, isa thing which requires most careful 
watching. Especially if the system of secret societies spreads to 
the Kaffirs, the consequences to the whole of South Africa may be 
most serious, for our safety has hitherto been the incapacity of the 
Kaffir for concerted action. On the whole, the Chinese have 
greatly complicated the already acute racial question ; and, apart 
from other even weighticr reasons, this is a sufficient cause for 
getting rid of them as soon as possible. 


I am, Sir, &c., W. W. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


THE MANUFACTURE OF PAUPERS. 
[To tae Epitoe oF tur “ Sprctator.”’) 
Sir,—In view of the letters of “ X.” and of Mr. Wm. Grise- 
wood in your issue of August 25th, will you allow me a final 
word on this subject? The writer who signs himself “ X.” 
would seem to be almost indignant with me for suggesting 
that constructive suggestions ought to follow criticism of our 
existing methods of poor relief, and apparently feels that, 
while a weekly journal may devote much space to discrediting 
society's present attempts to help the fallen, that journal 
should not be asked to give any guidance to the great forces 
of philanthropic sympathy in the country. Many others, I 
fancy, will feel differently. Of course, if the writers of the 
series of articles meant to create the impression that it is best 
simply to leave things alone, they may well be satisfied. For 
my part, I scarcely think that that was their intention, and 
just for that reason it seemed to me hopeful to ask for some- 
thing more. Even “X.” would seem to feel the need of this 
“something more,” as the latter half of his letter contains a 





with great profit. I cannot but feel grateful for Mr. Grise- 
wood's letter, just because its interesting and valuable sugges- 
tions constitute a recognition of the need of which I wrote. 
And now a word upon the other point touched upon by “ X.” 
Is it really unnatural or unreasonable that readers of this 
series of articles should be left asking questions about the 
whole social system under which we live? That system 
inevitably results in the production of a kind of human 
waste product, the existence of which seems to many a 
condemnation of our civilisation, and which, at any rate 
causes almost intolerable distress to sympathetic onlookers 
Yet we are told that most of our great attempts to help 
those who have fallen are misguided and mischievous. What 
wonder, then, if many begin to ask whether the whole system 
be not at fault. Nothing, certainly, could be of greater 
interest than the appearance of such a work of apologetics 
for our present competitive system as “X.” suggests. He is 
confident that the system is “inevitable” and “tolerable.” 
That is just what remains to be proved; and being quite 
unmoved by the suggestion that because an evil has been for 
centuries, therefore it always must be, I remain unconvinced. 
To many I know it is quite impossible to believe that a system 
so intolerable is inevitable in a world which is in any sense 
under divine guidance. And, while we may clearly recognise 
that no sudden upheaval or alteration of existing relations 
could issue in anything but disaster, yet we do very definitel7 
measure our social progress by the extent to which our com- 
petitive system becomes controlled and limited by other 
principles more human and more Christian.—I am, Sir, &c., 
A. Herbert Gray. 
85 High Street, Oxford Road, Manchester. 


[We cannot admit that we had no right to publish 
a series of articles showing what immense harm, moral and 
economic, is done by the manufacture of paupers unless we 
also produced what is vaguely called some constructive scheme 
for dealing with the social evils of the age. As well might a 
doctor be condemned for declaring that the first and essential 
thing for a patient suffering from alcoholism was to stop 
taking wine and spirits, and not mixing that advice with 
prescriptions providing substitutes for alcohol. We deny also 
that our policy of stopping the manufacture of paupers is not 
constructive. It is directly constructive as well as remedial 
to stop a positive injury to the body politic. We cannot, 
however, enter upon this matter at length on the present 
occasion, and must close a correspondence which has now 
lasted for many weeks.—Ep. Spectator. | 


[To tue Eprror or tae “ Spercrator.”] 
Sir,—Referring to the third paragraph of Mr. Grisewood's 
suggestive letter under this heading in your issue of 
August 25th, may I say that in order to bring about any 
permanent improvement in the “ work-shy” class a power of 
compulsion is absolutely necessary ? Where the only ultimate 
coercive force is the power of dismissal, the hands of the chief 
of a labour colony such as Mr. Grisewood suggests are to a 
large extent tied. What is required, in the first instance, is a 
penal or semi-penal colony, suitably graded, with the whole 
force of Government at its back, and with voluntary colonies 
as passing-out homes between the penal colony and the outer 
world. I must not ask for space to develop this position in 
your columns. I have endeavoured to set it out fully in my 
little book called “‘ The Continental Outcast,” where the results 
of foreign experience are summarised. It is essential that the 
inmates of such colonies should have some spur to exertion 
further than the hope of praise and the fear of blame. They 
must be paid wages in money, or tokens having purchasing 
power, and be able to earn indulgence by good conduct. 
Even so, it will frequently be found a hard task to make 
some of the inmates work. In the case of the Church 
Army labour homes, we come across many men who 
will work cheerfully and well until their board, lodging, 
and tobacco are provided for, but whom nothing will 
persuade to work beyond this modest limit. They can 
hardly be classed as work-shy, because they work willingly up 
to a certain point, but they seem to be devoid of ambition, and 
to be destitute of any capacity of looking beyond the present. 
So long as present needs are satisfied, they are quite content 
to let the future take care of itself. Probably this indiffer- 





great number of interesting hints which might be expanded 


ence is born of the knowledge that in this country no man 
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stands in any danger of starvation who is willing to accept the 
provision made by law. In Canada, where a man must hustle 
or starve, they might take another view of their social 
responsibility ; but one dare not take the risk of sending men 
of this stamp across the Atlantic. But such men as these are 
only individuals. The greater number of those that come to 
our labour homes soon learn the habit of work, and come to 
prefer it to idleness. Still more marked is the effect of our 
farm labour colonies, to which, however, we only send men 
who have previously proved their manhood in a labour home. 
For men who are willing to work, however uninstructed they 
may be, our experience leads us to think that a farm labour 
colony is the ideal form of treatment. If your readers could 
see some of the men who have gone down to Hempstead or 
Newdigate, pale, puny specimens of town-dwellers, and who 
after two or three months on the land have gone on board 
emigrant-ships at Liverpool bronzed, well set up, and strong, 
they would understand our confident hope that the unem- 
ployed problem is to a great extent soluble. Not only need 
paupers not be manufactured, but it is quite possible to 
manufacture self-respecting citizens out of some individuals— 
not all, unfortunately—belonging to the pauper class.—I am, 
Sir, &c., W. Cartier, Hon. Chief Sec. 





POOR LAW EXPENDITURE. 
[To tae Eptror or tue “ Srectator.”] 
S1zr,—We are under great obligations to the Spectator for the 
series of articles bearing on Poor Law administration. It is 
practically impossible to get things right unless by increasing 


public interest and intelligence in the subject, and your | 


articles help to do that. May TI point out two points in last 
week’s article which seem to require comment P 
The writer draws a comparison between the cost of relief and 


number of paupers in 1864 and 1904, and remarks that in forty | 


years the cost has dcubled, while the numbers have decreased by 
one-fifth. He adds that in schools, hospitals, and other such 
d4nstitutions the greater the number the less cost per head is the 
rule; and that 1864 was a “fairly enlightened period,” and there- 
fore not one in which a doubled expenditure could be needed for 
improved conditions. 

In reply, it may be asked: Is there a school or hospital existing 
where the expenditure per head has not increased, and that 
amazingly, since 1864? The increase is not peculiar to Poor Law 
institutions, The whole standard of necessary efficiency has gone 
up. In the provincial Union with which I am connected a work- 
house for twelve hundred inmates had in 1882 only two women 
nurses, neither of them trained, in its hospital; no night nursing, 
and the sick wards so inferior that no one would dream of building 
such now; no resident doctor and no superintendent. We now 
employ twenty-eight nurses, a superintendent, and a doctor who 
gives his whole time. The class of inmates, too, has altered. 
There are no people in health except those disabled by character 
and a few deserted wives. Bond-fide patients come to be treated 
in the infirmaries, and friendless old people of good character 
come in as chronic and helpless invalids. The treatment of these 
people is costly ; but it is an expense that has to be faced. With 
all reasonable economy, the cost per head is probably more than 
double what it was forty years ago. 

With reference to the children, no one now approves of the old 
system of bringing them up within the workhouse walls, or of 
dressing them and feeding them worse, much worse, than the 
average labourer’s family. Nor does any one knowingly promote 
the great and costly barrack schools spoken of in your article. 
Both plans are things of the past. 

The modern view of keeping down building expenses as far as 
possible, and of giving a natural and practical training, is gaining 
acceptance satisfactorily. But do what we will, cheapness is not 
to be attained except relatively. It is difficult to feed and clothe 
the children for less than about 4s. 6d. a week, and superintend- 
ence, matrons, offices, office expenses, and rent bring the cost up to 
about 7s. to 8s. per week, or more in the case of interest and 
repayment of loans. 

Pauperism will remain a costly thing as long as it exists. The 


writer of your article says: “ The one test of pauper administration | 


is declining numbers.” This is true at any rate of the children, 
and many a Board of Guardians can now report with thankfulness 
that practically the whole of its children are absorbed into the 
respectable working class, and never return to the workhouse. 

May we venture to hope that the Spectator will return fre- 
quently to the subject of Poor Law administration, and will 
encourage comment on its articles? It is not enough to have 
well-meaning Guardians. Men and women are wanted who will 
take the trouble to observe widely, not just locally, and who will 
study the subject faithfully in its practical details, and also in its 
historical and scientific aspects. Economy in laying out public 
money is of the first importance, but it must be real economy, 
and not mere shoddy parsimony, with its short cuts to moral ends 
and its ignorant short-sightedness, with disappointment and 
failure in the near future. 


—l am, Sir, &e., Mary CLIFFORD. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT AND ITS CAUSES, 


[To tax Eprror or tur “ Specraror,”] 
Srr,—The letter in the Times on “ The Unemployed ” to which 
you refer in the Spectator of August 25th is certainly interest. 
ing, but the table compiled from the Census Returns of 188] 
and 1901, on which “ A Correspondent” founds his argument, 
would be improved by correction and amplification in several 
respects, 


(1) Ten is too low an age to take as that at which productiys 
employment begins. Few children contribute appreciably to 
family income till they are fifteen. (2) There should be an old. 
age limit at about fifty-five, as the proportion of those who earn 
a comfortable living after that age is small. This is important in 
view of the increase in longevity to which “A Correspondent” 
alludes. (3) The numbers of each sex “ occupied” and 
“unoccupied ” between the ages of fifteen and fifty-five should be 
stated separately. ‘The number of women employed has increased 
in some trades and decreased in others. The decreases are some. 
times due to the fact that the male relatives of the women 
are earning more than they used to do, while the increases arg 
often due to the desire of women for separate incomes rather than 
to the poverty of their households. It is therefore important to 
know where the increases and decreases have been, and how they 
compare with each other. (4) It should be shown in what 
proportions the adult “ unoccupied” of the Census Returns should 
be divided between the “unemployed,” the “ unemployable,” and 
the “leisured classes” of common parlance. Many people are 
“ unoccupied” —that is, unoccupied in earning money—because 
they or their near relatives are comfortably off already. 

There are at least two more more points in which “A Corre. 
spondent’s” communication requires elucidation. In the first 
place, he assumes that people who engage in the work of trans. 
portation and distribution are less skilled and lose employment 
earlier than those who work in making commodities. To what 
extent is this true? It is quite untrue as regards engineers, 
sailors, engine-drivers, railway guards, signalmen, motor. 
| men, pilots, shunters, &c., &c. It is untrue as regards many 
| classes of clerks and shopmen. He also states that those engaged 

in transportation are less productively employed than those who 
work in mannfacturing. The distinction is very arbitrary, 
| Whether a thing be made here or abroad, it is not complete 
until it is placed within reach of the consumer. A thing is 
of no use until it is removed from the factory. If four men can 
obtain and place in the hands of consumers ten units of some 
useful article by working, one as a manufacturer of something 
and three as transporters, whereas they or other four men 
could only make and place in the hands of the consumers five 
units of the desired article by three of them making it themselves 
and one distributing it, the first method is more profitable and 
economical than the second. If we are to make work for the 
unemployed and unemployable by doing it in wasteful ways, we 
shall have to get rid of many things such as coal, engines, 
machines, electricity, railways, education, &c., &c., besides Free- 
trade. What is more, we shall have to persuade the rest of the 
world to get rid of them too. 


—I am, Sir, &e., 








C. E. Carr. 





SOCIALISM AND PARTY POLITICS. 
[To tHe Eprror or tHe “ Sprcrator.”’] 
Srr,—Referring to your remarks in last week’s Spectator 
on the bold utterance of the Master of Elibank, may I be 
permitted to state the feelings of many who “watch what 
main currents draw the years,’ and who note with anxiety, 
if not alarm, the sudden rush of the Socialistic torrent, 
which, if not wisely guided, may lead to Niagara? All 
moderate men are to a great extent Socialists, holding as a 
main axiom the supreme claim of “the greatest happiness 
of the greatest number.” But recent surrenders such as 
the Trade Disputes Bill show that the great Con- 
stitutional laws of equal right and individual freedom 
are exposed to most serious danger; that tyranny and 
| lawlessness have both been legalised, for there is no 
tyranny baser than what is termed “ peaceful picketing,” 
or lawlessness so utter as the immunity of Trade-Unions from 
the result of their actions. Not only so, but this tendency 
| will be exaggerated when the Labour Party return a still 
| larger majority, and if there are two political parties who are 
| compelled to bid for their vote we may well fear the result. 
| With his usual insight, John Stuart Mill said that “England 
| will only be safe if governed by a great middle party,” and 
| what was then a counsel of perfection has now become 4 
| mandate of necessity. The common danger which so often 
unites opposing parties should without delay be recognised, 
land the moderate men of both the Liberal and Con- 
| servative Parties, dropping the dividing issues of Protec- 
|tion and Home-rule, should unite in a solid phalanx 
to oppose extreme measures and support wise and 
gradual reform, “not swift nor slow to change.” Such s 
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——— 
combin ition under some new title, such as “the Middle 


Party” or “the Moderates,” would uphold the freedom and 
pest traditions of our race, and would be able to withstand 
the present irresistible temptation, which almost compels 
whichever of our political parties is in power to make some 
surrender of their principles for the support of the Irish or 
Labour vote, or possibly of both. That such a combination, 
which would realise John Stuart Mill's ideal of “the great 
middle party,” may soon come to rescue our great Empire 
from class legislation, unwisdom, and haste, is the earnest 
desire of many besides yours truly, Cuarves H, Fox. 
Wellington, Somerset. 





FREE-TRADE AND CONSUMERS. 
{To Tur Eviron or THe “Seecraton.” | 

Sir,—You will be tempted to announce (at least with respect 
to me) your rule to be: Octogenarium fugito nam garrulus 
idem est. But this is “positively the last appearance,” and 
you shall be worried no more by me. In somewhere about 
1850 or 1852 there was a sort of revival of the sorely wounded 
“Protection” with respect to the Navigation-laws, and two 
youthful politicians—one of whom was W. P. Adam, after- 
wards the most popular and effective “ Whip” the Liberal 
Party ever had, and who died Governor of Madras—compiled 
a skit upon the whole Protection and Free-trade battle, which 
they called “ Retaliation : a Drama in Several Acts (of Parlia- 
ment).” Three days ago I found in a drawer of old papers 
the draft of a chorus in that drama, which may possibly | 
interest you, and, if you think well, your readers. I hone | 
never myself extended any sympathy to rubbish because | 
“written by a youth only in his n™ year” :— 





“Chorus of Consumers of Early Days :— 
We are the nation! We are ‘the Masses.’ 
We are all ranks and orders and classes. 
The Baron so mighty, the serf so lowly, 
The outlaw so bold, and the clerk so holy. 
Great or small, 
In hut or in hall, 
By the brotherly name of ‘ Consumer’ we call. 


We, in short, are the whole of the State, 

And ’tis for us they should legislate. 

There must be taxes, we're sadly afraid, 

But let them at least be fairly laid, 

And, whate’er of each land the most bountiful fruit is, 
Let’s have it without protective duties. 


(Fivst Mob.) —Farmer : 
With the rest o’ the folk I mainly agrees ; 
We must have some things from over the seas. 
But a British farmer bred and born 
Has a nat’ral right like to grow the corn, 
And didn’t ought, as to me it appears, 
To be interfered with by furrineers. 
[General groans from the mecting.] 


(Second Mob.) —Weaver: 

Come! that won’t do; food, all agree, 

Must always come into the country free. 

But as to cloth, we’ve more than enough 

Of your fine fiddle-faddle Frenchified stuff. 

And I think ’twould be right to lay on a tax 

To keep English cloth upon English backs. 
[Groans from Farmer and the rest.] 


(Third Mob.)—Brewer : 
What a man eats and wears, I thinks, 
Had ought to be free; but what a man drinks, 
Why that’s.a different thing, you see; 
And I for one can never agree 
That your sour, wish-washy foreign slops 
Should be let interfere with barley and hops. 

[Groans from Farmer, Weaver, and the rest.] 


(Fourth Mob.)—Snirowner : 
Meat, drink, and clothes, it’s my conviction, 
Should be free to come in—with one restriction, 
That howe’er strongly necessity nips, 
They must be imported in British ships. 
[Groans from Farmer, Weaver, Brewer, and the vest.) 


Mos (all at once, confusedly) : 
My interests must not be neglected ! 
What I produce must be protected ! 
With that exception we all agree 
That everything should be duty-free. 
[Resolution as above moved and carried.]” 





—I am, Sir, &., Joun G. Hotiway. 


MR. ARNOLD-FORSTER ON THE 
VOLUNTEERS. 
(To tur Eprron or tar “ Spectator.” | 
Srr,—In your issue of August 25th Mr. Arnold-Forster 
justified the reduction of the Volunteers on the ground that 
many were “affected with heart disease, rupture, hernia, and 
other incapacitating ailments,”’—estimated at “not less than 
thirty-four thousand” men. If the Volunteers were enrolled 
for foreign service, there would be good reason for regarding 
such members as “inefficient”; but for home service such 
ailments do not necessarily incapacitate, although Mr. Arnold- 
Forster dubs them “admittedly useless men.” I was in the 
Transvaal just after the close of the war, and saw numbers of 
aged and ailing Boers, who, in spite of their years and ailments, 
had given us exceeding trouble in the field, men whom Mr. 
Arnold-Forster would rale out as “redundant” if they offered 
service in an English Volunteer regiment. If men can shoot 
straight, they should not be driven from the ranks of the 
Volunteers, if willing to serve. Fighting is not like a boat- 
race, which needs every muscle to be sound.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Ropert Ep@cumse. 
CANON MACCOLL ON THE ORNAMENTS RUBRIC 
[To rue Eprror ov tae “ Srecraror.”’] 
Srr,—On reading over the letter which you were so good as 
to publish for me last week, I find a sentence which is not 
literally accurate. I mean the sentence where I say that “the 
Bishops obtained from Parliament in Mary’s time the repeal 
of the amended statute of the ‘Six Articles,’ which required 
a regular Court and twelve witnesses, and the exemption of the 
laity from death for heresy.” Of course, the statute of the 
“ Six Articles ” was repealed by Edward VI. Nor is it strictly 
accurate to speak of “ the amended statute of the ‘ Six Articles.’” 
It was not amended. But “it had its fangs drawn,” as I have 
said in my book, “ by 35 Hen. VIII., c. 5, and 14.” It was 
this latter statute of Henry VIII. which Mary repealed, and , 
at the sume time revived the old heresy laws in all their 
Ranke says, I find, that “the chief 
impulse to” this reactionary legislation “came from the 
Queen,” not from the Bishops (“ Hist.,” I, 209). May I 
add that the purpose with which my book was written 
is not in the least affected by the publication of the 
Report of the Royal Commission on Ecclesastical Discip- 
line? I fully recognise the moderation and fairness (on the 
whole) of that Report, as well as its ability. But I wrote my 
book for the purpose of correcting what seem to me some 
erroneous views on law and history in these matters, which 
are prevalent in influential quarters, and which found an 
expression among important members of the Royal Commis- 
sion. It was, of course, impossible for me to defend my 
position adequately before the Royal Commission, and there- 
fore I determined to give my evidence in full, legal and 
historical, in a separate volume, with an appendix containing 
the official report of my examination, so that my readers* might 
compare for themselves my detailed answer to the main points 
of my cross-examiners. The Report of the Royal Commission 
recommends legislation, and this fact makes it all the more 
necessary that the whole question should be thoroughly 
threshed out beforehand.—I am, Sir, &c., 
The Residence, Ripon. Matcotm MacCott. 


rigour and cruelty. 





MR. ROOSEVELT’S ORTHOGRAPHY. 
[To THe Eptror or THe “Srecrator.” | 

Srr,—In your interesting article in the Spectator of Sep- 
tember Ist concerning the above you say: “It was Dr. John- 
son who added the ‘k’ to ‘musick’ and ‘rhetorick’ and 
‘physick,’ which before his day were more commonly spelt as 
we spell them now.” I think that it is clear that Dr. Johnson 
only followed a much earlier practice, as I find in Walton's 
“Angler” (facsimile of first edition published in 1653) at 
pp. 16 and 17 both “ physick” and “ musick” so spelt, and I 
have no doubt that many other instances could easily be found, 
—I am, Sir, &., Wm. A. CLARKE, 


Oxford. 





A SPIDER STORY FROM CHINA. 
(To tue Eprror or tae ‘ Srecrator.” | 
Sir,—“ Big-game hunting” for spiders is a subject that I 
bave not observed under discussion, and it may interest a 
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portion of your readers to know that I saw a full-grown 
sparrow caught hard and fast in a spider’s web, which was 
built across a brick arch through which the bird was flying. 
The bird was caught head downwards, and his struggles only 
served to entangle him the more. After a minute.or so the 
bird appeared exhausted and gave up his struggles. I then 
released him, looking, and evidently being, very uncomfortable 
in his extra clothes of cobweb. The spider—an elepbantine 
beast—evinced no desire either to attack or release the bird ; 
but he would doubtless Lave waited till the sparrow was dead 
before taking any steps.—I am, Sir, &c., 

B. G. Tours. 


H.B.M. Consulate, Chinkiang, China. 





THE MONKEYS OF GIBRALTAR. 
(To tae Eprror OF tux “Srectaror.”’)} 
S1r,—I beg to call your attention to the enclosed note which 
has appeared in alocal newspaper in Germany. Many strange 
things are published in that country about England and the 
British Empire, but I have seldom seen in the most Anglo- 
phobe journals any statement which insinuates so much as 
that which I am sending to you.—I am, Sir, &c., Xx. 


“The disappearance of the monkeys is announced from Gibraltar. 
Until recently they lived on the west side of the Rock, and, not- 
withstanding the tricks which they occasionally played on 
sentries, were preserved by the English, as well as by the 
previous possessors of the Rock of Gibraltar,—Iberians, 
Phoenicians, Romans, Moors, and Spaniards. Their disappear- 
ance is necessitated by the establishment of new batteries on the 
west side of the Rock. With their disappearance the last wild 
monkeys will have vanished from Europe.”—Neue Hessische 
Volksblatter, July 21st, 1906. 


[We trust that this statement is not true in fact. We are 
certain that the authorities at Gibraltar have done nothing to 
expel the monkeys. The governing powers have always been 
most careful to preserve them, and we remember one dis- 
tinguished regiment getting into the black books of the 
Convent because it was believed that one of the men had been 
guilty of annoying the apes.—Ep. Spectator.] 





“SENIOR” AND “NATU MAIOR.” 
(To tux Epiror or THE “SPecTATOR.”)} 
Srr,—Would you kindly permit me to answer the questions 
put in the Spectator of September 1st by your reviewer of my 
Latin Grammar? He asks whether I “can make any 
practical distinction between the two usages, both Ciceronian, 
(a) ‘ Cato quo erat nemo fere senior’ and (b) ‘ Ennius erat maior 
natu quam Plautus,’ oragain between (c) ‘audivi ex maioribus 
natu’ and (d) ‘seniorum precibus excitati sunt.’” My answer 
is that “ natu maior” = elder, in relation to the date of birth 
but without reference to the age of the person. So an infant 
of two years is “natu maior” with reference to an infant of 
one year, and a “senex” of seventy is “natu minor” with 
reference to his senior of eighty years. To take the examples 
quoted, (a) says “Cato was almost the oldest man” of his 
generation; (b) “ Ennius was born before Plautus.” The 
distinction between the age of an old man as compared with 
his contemporaries and the historical sequence of two men is 
surely “practical.” In the second pair of passages, Cicero 
says in (c) “I have heard from men born before myself,” with- 
out implying that such men were either old or young when 
they gave the information, while Caesar in (d) tells how “they 
were stirred by the prayers of the elder men,” a definite class 
at Rome consisting of men between the ages of forty-five and 
sixty. In both these passages the substitution of the other 
term would quite change the sense. Surely, Sir, the passages 
quoted justify my remark that. to identify “senior” and 
“natu maior” is a “confusion of thought.”—I am, Sir, &c., 
A. SLoman, 





“SPECTATOR” EXPERIMENTAL COMPANY. 
[To rus Eprror or tue “Spectator.” } 
Srr,—My telegram announcing the result of our field-firing 
last Friday having unfortunately failed to reach you in time 
for publication, I trust that you will now allow me to state 
the figures and to offer a few remarks, 
We marched from camp at 6 a.m., and by 6.40 I found myself 


on Steel Hill in a very despondent. frame of mind. The targets 
were almost invisible, owing to the position of the sun on a late 
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Musketry, acted as a Job’s comforter by assuring me that s 
in the conditions existing was scarcely possible. Frankly, I 
to wish that we had left Aldershot without indulging a vauin 
ambition in the direction of field-firing, more eupecialiy 
Mr. Walsh would. be able to say to me afterwards “Tu 
you so.” Mr. Walsh’s objection, however, was upon ennai 
our venturing to shoot with the “short rifle,” though - 
first acquaintance of our men with that weapon barely 
twelve hours before firing it on the range. We had with us on) 
the condemned Lee-Enfield rifles used for “ drill purposes,” and sf 
order to execute the field-firing were consequently compelled t, 
borrow from our kind friends the Grenadier Guards. 

However, there was nothing for it but to “carry on” and trust 
to Providence. For the results we have great cause to be thank 
ful. In spite of the absence of a “cut off,” we shot nobody, ang 
in spite of the disadvantage of handling for the first time a ney 
weapon, we scored 5°79 per cent. of hits, or by Aldershot rule 
(which reckon only whole numbers), 5 per cent. We never had 
chance to fire a shot at a closer range than 400 yards, and, indeed, 
the nearest targets were the least visible; but at 1,200 and 
1,300 yards, firing at the dummies representing artillery ang 
escort, we put on twenty-eight hits,—an unusually large number 
Judging from what was actually accomplished in very trying and 
quite exceptional circumstances, I feel justified in believing that 
had we shot under the usual conditions, earlier in the year, our 
average would have been at least equal to that of the Regular 
companies at Aldershot. Actually we find ourselves by no means 
at the bottom of the list even as itis. Yet I confess that quite 
half-a-dozen men who were firing at long ranges snapped at the 
rushing cyclist at 400 yards distance without readjusting their 
sights. This incident is the only “regrettable ” one we have to 
chronicle. 

The Company returned to Hounslow on Saturday, September Ist 

full of spirits, and singing the “ British Grenadiers” at the tops 
of their voices most of the way during the march from Feltham, 
Had we but one more month’s training, the effect of our recent 
association with the splendid battalion to which we had the 
honour of being attached would certainly be very great. Our 
men know now what perfectly drilled soldiers look. like ; and, say 
what foolish people may, you caunot get the best soldiers without 
drill and discipline, because these are the true foundations of 
training. Moreover, the best soldiers can be made only in regi- 
ments that, like our own Guards, insist upon every officer being 
as well drilled as the men, and decline to keep any officer, no 
matter who he may be, unless he is a good soldier. 
Next Monday at 3 p.m. we shall hold our last parade, and be 
inspected (I believe) upon the same day by Brigadier-General 
Donald, C.B., who has been deputed by the Army Council for 
that duty. I hope that many subscribers may be present. 
Finally, I would mention that ‘Lady Godiva’—so named because 
her sex forbade us to name her ‘ Peeping Tom’—is for sale. She 
was bought six months ago for £20, and we hope that the Fund 
may recover the same amount from some lucky purchaser. The 
mare is eight years old, 15:1 hands high, good looking, and 
a “good hunter.” Her low price is due to the fact that 
she objects to harness and is a “cribber.” She is perfectly 
quiet with troops and under the hottest fire; her back 
is inclined to arch a little on a Monday morning, but not 
to an extent likely to interfere with the equilibrium of any 
rider of either sex who, pretends to be able to ride at all. 
She canters like an arm-chair, and a child could ride her on the 
snaffle; her mouth is absolutely perfect. The mare will be in the 
stable here until the 15th inst., unless previously sold. What to 
do with her after the date named, in case she has not so soon 
found a buyer, is one of the many conundrums that I have yet to 
solve before my name is attached to the last of the documents 
connected with the Spectator Experimental Company. 


—I am, Sir, &c., A. W. A. Potuock, Lieut.-Colonel. 
Hounslow, September Sth. 








THE “SPECTATOR” EXPERIMENTAL COMPANY. 
We have received the following further subscriptions towards 
meeting additional and unforeseen expenses connected with the 
Spectator Experimental Company :— 


M. S. Myers £5 5 O|T.C.Horsfall ... 0 «. £2 00 








POETRY. 


THE FEUDSMAN. 
(A Baap OF THE DEBATEABLE LAND, circ. 1450.) 
Ou! I fared forth from my father’s house 
Poor, naked, and alone, 
A tattered cloak and a rusty sword 
Were all I called my own, 
The wind that whistled o’er the heath 
It cut me to the bone: 
But I turned my back on the kindly roofs, 
My face to the open moor, 
And my.last farewell was the ruddy light 








August morning, and Captain Balfour, the District Inspector of 


That streamed from my father’s door. 
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Oh! I came back to my father’s house 
With spears on either hand, 
My charger blazed with gold and gems 
From shoe to chamfron band, 
My cloak was lined with the ermine fur 
And jewels decked my brand : 
But my welcome bome was a roofless hall 
With a shattered shield on the floor 
And fire-marked walls that echoed back 
The creak of the broken door. 





So I gave my spears their quittance and fee 
And sat me down with the gold 

That was paid in Byzant and Spanialand 
For the blood and the blade I sold 

To rebuild again my father’s house 
As it was in the days of old: 

But I bade the masons leave their work 
And the joiners all go free 

Or ever the house was finished and done, 
—And the things it lacked were three. 


(Now *twas Harry o’ Hartsbane burst the door 
And let the reivers in, 

Twas Hugh of Hardriding couched the spear 
That slew the last of my kin, 

And Watty of Wanhope fired the ball, 
God burn his soul for the sin!) 

But the three things lacking are all made good 
For a sign to the world and me 

That the price of my father’s blood is paid, 
—And the men who paid were three. 


There was never a cap to the gable-end, 
There was never a ring to the door, 

And within the hall lay a broken shield 
On the broken beams of the floor : 

But I swore to finish the work myself, 
And I finished it as I swore, 

For Watty’s skull is my roof-ridge cap, 
And the hand of young Hartsbane 

Is nailed to the door, and we buried Hugh 
Where my father’s shield had lain. 


J. H. Knieut-ApDKIN, 
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LIILE INCONNUE.* 

I'Tle Inconnue is a French book about England. The writer 
is a well-known novelist, a woman, who signs herself “ Pierre 
de Coulevain.” She comes to stay in England, and describes 
what she sees. Her descriptions are not only extremely 
entertaining, but most wonderfully true to life. The charm 
which an accomplished artist can give to familiar details 
is not easy to analyse. “Pierre de Coulevain” sets before 
us a chronicle of very small beer, but one which no one will 
read without refreshment. French readers will get from her 
pages a correct and detailed impression of the daily life of an 
ordinary middle-class suburban home, and English readers, 
so long as they do not belong to the fashionable world, will 
see themselves through kindly French spectacles, and will 
pick up, also, a good deal of indirect information about their 
neighbours across the Channel. 


Mrs. Baring—the novelist’s hostess—lives at Wimbledon in | 
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a pretty villa at the top of the hill, with a grown-up son and | 


She keeps four maid-servants, and what might be 
The French guest arrives at 


daughter. 
called one-third of a gardener. 
the end of May,—the best time to see the suburbs. 
garden, which is close to the common and can boast some 
large trees, is full of flowers. The view from the windows 
isa country, not a suburban, view. “ Pierre de Coulevain” 
shows us a pretty, if rather conventional, picture of spring- 
time in Surrey. It is not, however, as a word-painter of 
landscapes, but of interiors, that she excels. Before we get 
to the third chapter of the book we know every room in 
“St. Olaf’s” from top to bottom, servants’ quarters and all; 
and we cannot avoid a glow of British satisfaction as we 


* L'lle Inconnue, Par Pierre de Coulevain, Paris: Calmann-Lévy. [3fr. 50c.] 
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watch the amazement of the writer over the comfort and 
cleanliness of the English vie bourgeoise. French servants, 
we are assured, are in all but the greatest houses very badly 
lodged. The inhabitants of the house are alive before us. We 
see the old-fashioned and kind, but rather stupid, elderly lady 
occupied with her garden, her newspaper, and her needlework 
for the poor; the sensible, busy, outdoor daughter; the 
pleasant, hard-working son, who spends the greater part of 
his days in a solicitor’s office in London, and his spare time 
in athletics; and the well-trained parlour-maid, who refuses 
to reply to the Frenchwoman’s courteous smile. We are 
told how the family passed their time, what sort of meals 
they had, what they talked about, and how Sundays differed 
from weekdays. Life in England is evidently far more 
ceremonious than life in the same social position would be in 
France. “Pierre de Coulevain” is astonished that her hosts 
should dress for dinner when they are alone. It is part, she 
supposes, of the general English love of change. The mutual 
politeness of the mother and her children strikes her as 
pretty, but as witnessing to a want of intimacy,—a want 
which she partly attributes to an inborn habit of hospitality. 
In France only great people fill their houses with guests, but 
in England (she seems to fear her French readers may hardly 
believe her) even in the smallest house a guest chamber is 
considered a necessity, and many families are seldom alone. 
Hospitality, she says, is obligatory in England, and is given 
and received with a simplicity which makes it possible for 
all. “An English household,” we read, “does not alter its 
way of living for the sake of a guest, who partakes of the 
succulent roast beef or the economical hash, and of all the 
amusements, cheap or dear, in which the family ordinarily 
indulge. All that is asked of him is that he should 
conform in matters of dress and etiquette.” Without 
doubt, our continues, “this institution of 
hospitality tends to keep up domestic discipline, and 
aids in the formation of character by the self-control it 
renders necessary.” The restraint put upon the manners 
of a family by the presence of a stranger would, we 
learn, be intolerable among the French bourgeoisie. “I 
cannot imagine without laughing the state of mind of a 
French husband, nervous, impulsive, and ill-disciplined, who 
constantly found guests in bis house coming between himself 
and his wife, making him restrain himself and curb his ill- 
humour; he would become simply mad (il deviendra simple- 
ment enrage).”’ Ordinary people living in the country in 
France shut up the rooms they do not use. The last thing 
that would ever occur to them would be to invite town 
friends to come and enjoy the fresh air. The English love 
of gardening and of le sport strikes our authoress as strange, 
but she is quite delighted with the part played by dogs 
in the domestic circle. All the young men and women of 
the middle class are devoted to sport, she assures her 
French readers, somewhat to the amusement of her English 


authoress 


ones. By “sport” she means, of course, outdoor games. 
Her young host and hostess played golf and tennis 


assiduously; he had left Cambridge with some reputation as 
an oarsman, and she rode twice a week upon a horse. “An 
English housewife makes her economies upon dress and 
luxury, not upon hygiene or sport,” we read. The opposite 
holds good in the ease of a Frenchwoman. The amount that 
people with small incomes spend upon the upbringing of 
young children calls forth the enthusiasm of our authoress. 
She earnestly desires that our institution of the nursery 
might be transplanted to France. Our nurses belong to a 
better cluss than the French bonnes d’enfants, are far better 
paid, and far more refined in speech. The children’s apart- 
ments, instead of being, as in France, the worst, are generally 
the pleasantest in the house, and are kept scrupulously fresh 
and clean. French children, she complains, wander all over 
the house at will, and are constantly to be found in the 
kitchen begging for scraps from the cook. They are taught 
no table manners, and eat in a way to destroy the appetite 
of the onlooker. 

The friends with whom “ Pierre de Coulevain” found herself 
ut Wimbledon, and those she met at their house, were serious- 
minded, though not specially bookish. All—including, to her 
surprise, the women—were keenly interested in politics and 
in social and religious questions, but they did not know how 
to causer la vie, as intellicent men and women, she tells us, 
The relations between Mr. Rodney 


know how in France. 
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Baring and the cousin to whom he is en gaged are charmingly 
painted. The camaraderie which exists among English young 
people is foreign to Latin natures. It strikes our authoress 
as something entirely strange. A Frenchman desires to find 
the “ unknown” in his wife. An English love affair beginning 
—as she makes the one she describes as typically English 
begin—with the friendship born of common interests and 
pleasures seems to her quite as unromantic as a French 
arranged marriage seems to us. Nevertheless, she enjoys 
watching the immense pleasure which the two young people 
take in each other’s company, and the portrait she draws of 
the girl, if commonplace, is pretty :— 


SPECTATOR. 





“Ruby looked delicious in her white evening dress, very 
English and very inexpensive. It was cut without art, and made 
at home I should suppose. It left the movements of her figure 


free, and there was something refreshing about the general effect. | 
| great flowering-time of Scotch Gaelic poetry. 


Her hair curled, and had golden lights in it. It was done loosely, 
and made a becoming setting to a face which was brilliant with 
health and intelligence. A gold chain and a medallion set with 
turquoise rings and bracelet set with the same stones completed 
the picture. No one, I am sure, would have wished to see her 
dressed by Doucet or Paquin.” 

“Pierre de Coulevain” cannot, of course, be satisfied without 
taking her readers into higher society. The modern English 
novel-reader insists on hearing about the rich or the great. 
A week-end in a large country house enables her to report 
some good conversation of a more brilliant description per- 
haps than that which she heard at Wimbledon, and a long 
visit in London serves as a thread for several well-worked- 
out incidents which turn a book of travel into a story. 
Among other sights of the Metropolis, “ Pierre de Coulevain” 
visits the London Hospital. The English, she is never tired 








of assuring her compatriots, are a people with a genius for 





hygiene. The pure air and aspect of cleanliness to which we 
are all accustomed in an English hospital bring tears of 
humiliation and chagrin into her French eyes. There are, 
she assures us, not more than one or two well-managed 
hospitals in Paris. The reason of this disparity is—so she 
tells us upon the authority of a French doctor—that in 
France the whole hospital system is managed by the State; 
consequently it is no one’s business in particular to see it is 
well done. Here, where the public voluntarily supports the 
hospitals, the public interests itself keenly to see its money | 
laid out to advantage. 

There is only one scene which we would gladly take out of | 
this charming book. “ Pierre de Coulevain” goes to luncheon 
with a rich American lady whose millions have brought her | 
into the midst of “smart” society, a society which, she | 
candidly admits, seeks her for what it can get out of her. | 
On the same terms she might consort with criminals. The 
conversation turns upon the ill-regulated doings at certain 
country houses. For the first time the reader begins to 
yawn. We have all heard such terrible tales lately of what 
goes on within certain small circles that even a French 
novelist—though the stories she tells were better untold— 
cannot cap them. The writer have done well to 
confine herself to the depiction of very ordinary and very 
respectable life,—to the life, that is, of the educated majority 
in all countries. The manners and customs which are 
particular to the people of the Ile Inconnue she describes 
with singular fascination, but in describing the vices common 
to the frivolous rich all the world over she becomes dull. 


would 





A HIGHLAND ANTHOLOGY.* 





Tue beautiful district of Badenoch, lying on the Upper 
Spey and about Lochs Laggan and Ericht, was once a part of 
the Northern Pictish Kingdom, and afterwards of the great 
Gaelic province of Moray. 


legends of “dragons of the prime” and “ battles long ago.” 


Its early battlefields can still be traced by the antiquarian, | 
and the ancient Church of Iona has left the names of her | 


suints still attached to its old churchyards and wells, as St. 
Bridgid’s at Banchor, St. Columba’s at Kingussie, and St. 
Colman’s at Invertromie. The Comyns ruled Badenoch 
fiercely and cruelly; and after the assassination of the Red 
Comyn it went to the Bruce, and then to Alexander Stewart, 


* The Poetry of Badenoch. Collected and Edited, with Translations, Intro 
and Notes, by the Rev. Thomas Sinton, Minister of Dores, Inverness: 


zls.] 


ductions, 
the Northern Counties Publishing Company. 


| love-songs of Connacht collected by Dr. Hyde. 


This romantic region is full of | 
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Robert II.’s fourth son, who kept up the savage Com 
courses at Ruthven Castle. It passed back to the ak 
Crown, by whom it was then granted to the first Earl e 
Huntley, with whose descendants it still remains. eo 
But it is with the house of Cluny Macpherson, “a potent 
factor in the life of the country, though technically inde 
pendent of the Lords of Badenoch,” that this volume “wl 
most to do. Clann Mhuirich Bhaideanach are all descended 
from Murdoch, parson of Kingussie at the end of the twelfth 
century, who was probably a scion of a princely Dalriadic 
family. It is therefore with singular appropriateness that a 
poet-parson dedicates this book to the present Chieftain 2 


t 


Cluny MacPairsean, whose ancestors are renowned as the 


se 


| subjects as well as the authors of Highland songs all through 
| the period of the wars of Montrose, the formation of the 


Highland regiments, and the Highland emigration,—that 


Mr. Sinton brings unusual qualifications to his task—a 
scholarly as well as colloquial familiarity with Gaelic, a pleasant 
English pen, and the zeal of an active collector of folk-songs, 
tempered by a fine critical faculty. Moreover, with the wisdom 
shown by Dr. Douglas Hyde and Dr. Sigerson in their transla. 
tions of the Irish, he does not attempt to turn the Highland 
verse into such literary English as that affected by Miss 
Brooke or Macpherson, but into language which retains the 
vivid local colour and much of the idiom of Gaelic originals, 
without any of the grotesqueness risked by such a treatment. 
Like the two Irish doctors, he does not, however, attempt to 
translate Gaelic into English verse, though, to judge of his 
own Gaelic poems from his prose translations of them, he was 
eminently qualified for that difficult task. For proof, here are 
a couple of extracts :— 

“Tae Winp or Cup Hitt. 
Melodious as the sound of harps heard in Tara, 
Hither hath the voice of my well-beloved come across the Ocean . 


| On the wintry mountain her softly sung song hath begun : 


Breath I love dearly—Wind of Cup Hill! 
On the river-side willows blow gently down, 
Over the hazels throw catkins in curls; 
While the wood of many boughs, moaning in slumber, 
Confesses the advent of the Wind of Cup Hill.” 
“THe PrarMIGAN. 
When the storm with keen whistle blows on the hill, 
then may’st thou be seen rising cheerily on the whirling blast. 
Thou art the featsome one of the high peaked mountains, in most 
dainty attire ; for whiteness about Candlemass like the cotton 
flower.” 
These two songs are drawn from Mr. Sinton’s section of 
“Songs of Feeling,” which include lullabies, songs of occupa- 
tion—such as milking, turf-cutting, cattle-driving—fairy- 
songs, and strains about familiar places and home joys and 
sorrows. There is a simple tenderness and an _ open-air 
freshness about them all, as witness the following fragments :— 


“ Driving the steers I’m sad of heart, 
Taking the way alone!” 
* Give thou the milk, 
Curling and kindly, 
Give thou the milk, 


My hummel brown ! 
“ Mine own they were—those gentlemen— 
Who crossed the sea and are lost to us; 
There was John, and there was Euan too, 
But my most beloved was Alister.” 


The “Songs of Love” are a remarkable group; some of 
them even bear comparison for their lyric intensity with the 
Finest of 
these, perhaps, is the dying appeal from a Macdonald of 
Dalness to his betrothed, married against her will to another, 
and her reply on hearing of his death :— 

Hs. “I am lying here on a narrow small bed of deals—my 
brain filled with strange fever—I without mirth or cheer, though 
it was my wont to be merry. “Tis lamenting thy kiss that hath 
wounded me to death.” 

Sur. “O thou blooming youth of the full flowing tresses, thou 
wouldst have been my delight for a spouse When I looked 
behind me ’twas my choice I forsook *Tis pity love that 
I am not with thee under the compressing deal. Of coffin I 
would only seek that my side should be only close to thee.” 
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The Highland, like the Irish Gael, has a genius for 
describing his beloved :— 

«A mouth of colour and maidenly; a blue, sparkling, kind, 
warm eye under an eyebrow without frown. A flush high, pure 
and eloquent which ill temper marked not a luring 
Joveliness of form...... an ankle shapely and a foot of 
springing pride. ..... When you sit over against me in the 
e of bending your head, there will be no remembrance of the 
son by reason of your gentle eyes of long lashes.” 


tim 

par 

The section entitled “Songs of Compliment” is devoted to 
the praises of chieftains and friends for their prowess in war 
and in the chase, epithalamia, and welcomes home. This will 
serve as a specimen :— 

“Like a gleam of summer banishing from us the surly gloom, 
like singing of birds beneath the hillock of wind, all 
forgetful of the numbing cold; 

like the chiming of melodious bells from a fairy dwelling to a 

traveller astray—so did the tidings of thy marriage come to 
us from London, filling us with joy.” 

The “Songs of Humour” are disappointing. 
best roughly satirical. We have only marked one passage of 
a convincing character :— 

“The man who attains to riches many will be attending him, 
be he small or silly, very vaunting or snivelling, though in me 
‘twould be found faulty, gold will give him forgiveness. A 
companion for a Duke is the old pennied brewer; and an 
expensive suit from the shop, and coin will give him leave to sit. 
0 pretty jingling good, to sharpen clergy, lawyers, physicians. 
Queer are the herds in desire of it, although it will neither rot or 
And if Paradise should take desire of it, ’twere not 


” 


They are at 


be eaten. 
fortunate for beggars ! 

Perhaps the most characteristic songs in the book are the 
“Songs of the Chase.” Early Irish poetry is full of them, but 
when the Western Gael lost his heritage his hunting songs 
died out. In Badenoch during much more recent times, as 
Mr. Sinton writes, “each tacksman’s house would have its 
quota of terriers, greyhounds, and staghounds. Many of the 
poorest abodes displayed a hereditary musket suspended on 
pins under the roofing. Indeed, the pursuit of the chase 
entered so largely into the thoughts and everyday life of 
the people of Badenoch that it influences all the local 
poetry and notably the elegies.” In some of these lyrics of 
the chase it is not only the hunter who dilates upon 
its joys. He occasionally takes part in a dialogue with 
the Stag or with his own Gun, the deer recommending 
him to drop his rifle for the spade or share, the Maiden 
(his “ brown Bess”) urging him to be more wary with his 
These dialogues are indeed more humorous than 
In one of them, for 


W eape mn. 
anything in the “Songs of Humour.” 
example, the hunter complains that he is obliged to dress in 
breeches like a Lowland beggar, and the stag sneers at him: 
“*Twere better for you to stay at home than be in the hope 
that you will deceive me with your breeches. For 
se . The folks of the red coats will drive you out of the 
forest.” The hunter retorts: “’Tis pity that I would not get 
you and George [King George] under the same firing and 
every great man in the kingdom that is condemning Charles.” 
To which the deer: “ You will not get us together; and if I 
knew the way I'd go to Maryburgh to inform that you have 
gota gun and a plaid in « certain place.” (Highland dress 
was at the time forbidden by law.) Altogether, these sporting 
rongs have a breeziness and mountain 
which bring the Highlands more home to us than anything 
we have read outside of Scott and Stevenson. 

The “Songs of War” might, from their incidental character, 
have been equally well placed among the songs of “ Compli- 
ment” or “ Love” or “ Death,” as Mr. Sinton admits. They 
have to do with the ’45, when the green banner of Cluny had 
heen unfurled for Prince Charlie, with the history of the 


78ths, and 


shame! 


colour about them 


first regiment of Fraser’s Highlanders, the old 
notably with the achievements of three of the Muacphersons 
under Wolfe at Quebec. 
said to have been composed by a shepherd lad who watched 


Here is a stirring snatch of the ’45, 


the gathering of the clans :— 
“The folks with plaids, the folks with plaids, 
The folks with plaids of scarlet, 
And the folks with checkered plaids of green, 
Are going on tour with Charlie. 


Were I myself a sixteen-years-old— 
Were I as I would fain be; 

Were I myself a sixt 
I'd go myself with Charlie,” 


1-years-old, 








And here is a snatch from a Highland account of the battle 
of Culloden by John Roy Stewart :— 

“Immediately after mid-day the wind was driving furiously 
the snow blasts. From the sky came one-third of our harassing. 
The ground became so heavy and the bare expanse of the moor 
being no advantage to us. The flame of the Lowlanders’ fire 
showering bullets about our heads,—that spoiled the goodliness 
of swords, and ’twas pity!” 

The “Songs of Death” are, of course, Gaelic of the Gaelic. 
In some of them will be found traces of the ancient coronach, 
corresponding to the Irish keene; but, as Mr. Sinton points 
out, this characteristic, which is at times both turgid and 
tedious, has been replaced by a ballad element in which the 
Gaelic elegiac is at its best. ‘ Here,” he justly says, 
brought in contact with an inexpressible intensity of personal 
feeling, clothed in language of ethereal grace.” And much 
the same remarks apply to some of the finer “Songs of the 
Soul,” the concluding section of The Poetry of Badenoch. 
Most poignant of these perbaps is the story of the Prodigal 
Son, told as a ballad, with its touching close : 

“*O could I get to go near to the door to send him word and I 
keeping far off—I would get, by his mercy, my living in some 
nook. Methinks that he will not give order to drive me away.’ 
The youth arose—the tears blinding him, willingly did he hasten 
with hope asatorch. A distance from the abode went his father 
to welcome him. He took him in his arms and received him as 
an heir.” 

A fitting conclusion to this notice may be found in the 
interesting connexion between James Macpherson, of Ossianic 
fame, and this district of Badenoch. He was to the end 
known amongst his old neighbours as “ Seumas Ban” (fair- 
haired James). He was always constant to his country, his 
kinsfolk, his chief, and his clan, and never lost an opportunity 
of advancing the interests of the friends of his youth. “ During 
his last illness he delighted in the society of the ‘men’ whom 
he sent for and invited to engage with him in religious con- 
And by one of these a Gaelic elegy 
Tt concludes 


we are 


versation and prayer.” 
was composed which Mr. Sinton gives at length. 
thus quaintly:—‘“ The blessing of the poor and of tenantry 
had this lamb that And in Paradise there is a 
Physician, and He hath given health to James.” 


was wrung. 


OLD FORT WILLIAM.* 
Nor the least of the services rendered to India by Lord 
Curzon was the excavation of the site of Old Fort William 
in Calcutta, and the setting up of a monument to replace that 
by which Holwell commemorated the sufferings of the Black 
Hole. The visible history of sites and stones is of the utmost 
value. 
past than by marking the spot where brave men fought and 
fell ? 
that 
vorst. 


How better shall we remember the bravery of the 


And no site in India was better worth marking than 
of Fort William. Time and demolition had done their 
The fort, no longer 
and concealed. None knew the scene of the Nabob’s vilest 
atrocities. The monument put up by Holwell taken 
away for no reason in 1821, and its removal aroused a natural 
3ut it was left for the ingenuity of 


serviceable, had been built over 
wis 


indignation in Calcutta. 
the late Mr. C. R. Wilson, the editor of these records, and 
the generosity of Lord Curzon to atone for the vandalism of 
the past, and to recall once more to the dwellers in Calcutta 
the bitter of a hundred and fifty 
years ago. 

Nothing could have been more wisely achieved than the 
excavation of the ancient fort. The site was treated as the 
sites of Greece and Rome are treated. A map discovered by 
Mr. T. R. Munro in the British Museum 
first clue, and the then prevailing mistakes were speedily 
remedied. What has been done cannot be better described 


than in Lord Curzon's own words : 


and noble memories 


ISS9 gave the 


in 


“All these sites,” said he in a speech delivered at thi 
unveiling of the obelisk in 1902, “I set to work to com- 
memorate while the knowledge was still fresh in our minds 
Wherever the outer or inner line of the curtain and bastions 
of Old Fort William had not been built over I had them traced 
on the ground with brass lines let into stone—you lL see n 
of them on the main steps of the Post Offi nd I caused 
white marble tablets to be inserted in the walls of the adjoin- 
ing buildings with inscriptions stating what was the part of 
the old building that originally stood there. I further 

* Old Fort W n Benga a Selectio f Oficial Documents De y with 
ifs } Bdite eC. R. Wils . M.A., D.Litt “Indian Re rds 
Series vols. Published for the Government of India, London: John 


Murray. (24s, net.) 
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turned my attention to the site of the Black Hole, which was in 
the premises of the Post Office, and could not be seen from 
the street...... I had this obstruction pulled down and an 
open iron gate and railings erected in its place. I had the site of 
the Black Hole paved with polished black marble and 
finally I placed a black marble tablet above it, explaining the 
memorable and historic nature of the site that lies below. .... . 
At the same time I determined to reproduce Holwell’s 
monument with as much fidelity as possible in white marble, to 
re-erect it on the same site, and to present it as my personal gift 
to the city of Calcutta.” 

The wisdom of the gift needs neither comment nor praise. It 
is enough to say that a poignant chapter of history is illus- 
trated completely and for all time. 

And what Lord Curzon has accomplished by generosity the 
late Mr. C. R. Wilson has accomplished by research. He 
gathered together with equal industry and learning all the 
documents which would throw any light upon Old Fort 
William and its history. He cast his net wide and let 
nothing slip through it. These two volumes, indeed, well 
edited and admirably illustrated, contain complete 
account of the rise and fall of the famous building. If 
they are not always entertaining to read, that is not Mr. 
Wilson's fault. Though there may be sermons in stones, the 
record of bricks and mortar is rather monotonous than 
exciting. Moreover, Fort William can never have been a 
source of pride to the directors of the East India Company. 
It was in early days condemned by those competent to 
form an opinion, and though from time to time it was | 
strengthened, it did not inspire those who held it with 
confidence. In 1747 Captain Fenwick pointed out its weak- 
ness with considerable force. He complained that the gabions 
below were “made so pliant that he could crush them flat,” 
and that they were “shaped like a pear, or rather like an onion 
basket, with a large-bellied bottom, and small at top.” The 
fears of Captain Fenwick and others were fully justified when 
ten years later Calcutta was taken. In 1756 Fort William 
fell to the attack of the Nabob of Bengal, and the accounts of 
Holwell and others light up this stern history with a flash of 
romance. In a few months, however, Admiral Watson 
retrieved the losses of the Company, and Clive was at hand to 
repair the damage done by the Nabob and his troops. Clive, 
indeed, was as energetic in rebuilding the fort as he was in 
the conduct of a battle. He lost no time in making his pro- 
posals, and in demanding the aid of engineers. In six weeks he 
had carried out the work, and could speak with confidence of 
the result. He had made a ditch and an esplanade and a glacis. 
The ravelin on the east side was “a large and fine battery, 
which will flank all that face,” while on the west side there was 
nothing to fear, as it was secured by the river and a strong 
line of guns. “In short,” said Clive, “I may assure you that 
Fort William cannot be taken again by the Moors save by 
cowardice.” But the improvements of Clive did not serve 
their purpose long. Within ten years all the soldiers had 
been removed from the fort, which was converted into a 
Custom House. “ From this time onwards,” says Mr. Wilson, 
“its fortunes steadily declined. The river gradually receded, 
and the tide of life left it to flow in other channels. It was 
part of the older and humbler order of things, and the new 
and victorious generation disdained its poor sad walls of thin 
brick. Itat length disappeared during the reforming adminis- 
tration of the Marquess of Hastings. The foundation-stone 
of the New Custom House was laid on Friday, February 19, 
1819, with imposing Masonic ceremonies, and all Calcutta 
congratulated itself upon the vast improvement thus effected 
in the appearance of the city.” 


a 


And so the story of Fort William is brought to a close. 
The site and its associations were handed over, as we have 
said, to the archaeologists, and they have done their work 
with excellent skill. If no more is left of the fort than the 
fragment of an arcade standing within the compound of the 
General Post Office, if the river has receded from its ancient 
course, the Government of India has not neglected its duty, 
and has preserved imperishably the memory of ancient courage 
and ancient suffering. To the generosity of Lord Curzon we 
have already referred, and Mr. C. R. Wilson’s volumes are 
but another proof that the Government of India is deter- 
mined to preserve in the most permanent form the records of 
British rule. When the real historian of India comes along 
he will find the work of the pioneer faithfully accomplished 





and the way wade plain before him. 


LL 


SOME BIOGRAPHIES.* 
No one will find any difficulty in reading 7he Life and 
Letters of Alfred Ainger, and those who had the privilege of 
knowing the man can readily call up the picture of hig vivid 
personality; but it is not an easy task to choose out of this 
volume what will make a realisable portrait. One of his 
charms lay in his voice and intonation. These cannot be 
reproduced, and the same impossibility seems to occur when 
we attempt to show what he was. We soon see that he was 
of no common type. His letters from Cambridge, fo, 
instance, are such as few undergraduates could have written 
But there seems to have been wanting fixity of purpose. Ons 
might be disposed to rank him with the men of an elder 
generation,—Hort, Lightfoot, and Westcott. But these always 
knew what they wanted. Ainger had had youthful visions of 
the stage; he went up to Cambridge with the intention to read 
mathematics, gave these up to read law, contented himself 
with a Pass degree, and finally took Orders. Two qualities, 
however, he had from the first and kept to the last, the 
literary sense and the gift of humour. His literary output, it 
is true, was but small. His work on Charles Lamb and his 
Life of Crabbe include all that can be definitely catalogued . 
but the main interests of his life were in this direction. 
He wrote from a very early period, and he wrote, and 
loved to write, up to the end. “Directly the theme of the 
academical lecturer had any connection with literature, Alfred 
Fae ara a became a concentrated listener.” This was written 
of him as a lad, and, mutatis mutandis, it might have been 
written when he was nearing his end. Of his humour, much, 
of course, is of the evanescent kind, inspired by the hour and 
passing with it, but some will surely survive. At the risk of 
repeating what every one knows, we must give the inimitable 
welcome to the first-born of the author of Music and 
Morals :— 
“ Little Baby Haweis 
Playing with your corals, 
Pa will teach you Music; 
Who will teach you Morals ?” 

Here is a humorous picture of him in his new dignity as 
Canon :—‘ Mildred (in agony): Oh! Uncle! do whistle to 
Flossy—she’ll be lost. Cath. Dig.: My love, I’m the new 
Canon, and I daren’t.” 

Sir Henry Roscoe’s “experiences” go back to a time when 
science was beginning to be seriously considered in educa- 
tional programmes. There had been schools here and there 
where a laboratory—chemistry almost monopolised the field— 
was wu regular part of the equipment, but the mass was un- 
touched by these influences. Things are now greatly changed. 
Tbe most conservative strongholds have yielded; the pre- 
dominance of the classics is gone; there are not wanting 
champions who would expel Letters altogether, or reduce 
them to a mere accomplishment. The fact of this revolu- 
tion gives a special interest to the story which Sir Henry 
Roscoe has to tell. He describes himself as a “sport” in a 
non-scientific family. His grandfather was one of the most 
distinguished literary men of the day, and this has been the 
prevailing bent of the Roscoe gens. In 1848 he entered 
University College, London, and though following the Arts 
course—there was, indeed, no Faculty of Science in those days 
—soon resolved to specialise for chemistry,—his horrified 
relatives thought of a shop with coloured bottles. After 
proceeding as B.A. in 1853 (aet. 20), he went to Heidelberg, 
and studied under Bunsen, a chemist who was as great on 
the economic as on the scientific side of chemistry. The 
Bunsen burner, the Bunsen battery, and important improve- 
ments in the cast-iron blastfurnace are among his contributions 
in this direction. Sir Henry gives a prominent place in his 
story to Bunsen. (Our readers will, of course, distinguish 
him from the Chevalier, also a Heidelberger, who was some- 
times confounded with him. “Have you finished your great 
work on God and History?” a lady asked the chemist. 
“Alas! no, Madam,” he replied, “my untimely death pre- 
vented me.”) In 1857 came the appointment to the Chair of 
Chemistry at Owens College, Manchester, then in its early 
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youth, modestly furnished with a Principal and five Pro- 
feasora, and numbering thirty-five students, three-sevenths of 
whom were working in the laboratory. It has now developed 
into a University which need not shrink from comparison 
with many older foundations. Sir Henry occupied the 
Chair for twenty-eight years, a period of continuous growth, 
to which he was one of the most largely contributing 
influences. He resigned in 1885 on the occasion of his election 
for the Southern Division of Manchester, not altogether 
willingly, a8 we gather from what he says on p. 241, and 
certainly to the regret of many, for three hundred of the chief 
manvfacturing firms joined in a memorial to the Council that 
some arrangement, such as the appointment of a coadjutor, 
might be made. We can only say that it is at present of the 
essence of our political system that men outside the official 
class unite professional and Parliamentary work. Doubtless 
Sir Henry has found sufficient consolations, though his tenure 
of the Manchester seat came to an end in 1895, when he was 
defeated by the present Duke of Argyll. “TI felt that I had 
had enough,” he says when he tells us that he bas declined 
subsequent invitations to re-enter Parliamentary life. We are 
not wholly in accord with Sir Henry’s politics—with his pro- 
nounced views, for instance, on Home-rule—but it is not too 
much to say that if the House of Commons could claim 
for its Members anything like such an average of ability 
and usefulness, it would be indeed the first of Legislative 
Assemblies. 

The “ Account of the Life and Work” of Sir Joshua Fitch 
gives a view of educational reform in another aspect. The 
book wants, and could not but want, the relief which we get 
in many biographies from glimpses of the lighter side of life. 
Here there are no experiences of school or college. The third 
page shows Joshua Fitch an assistunt-master in the Borough 
Road School. All that we hear of earlier days is that he 
went to “a good private school in Southwark.” In after 
life, also, Joshua Fitch, though he had interests outside his 
work, never had any amusements. We are left with the im- 
pression of a kindly and genial personality, not without a 
touch of humour, shown on occasions which scarcely lent 
themselves to the display; but the book is eminently serious. 
To deal with it in detail would commit us to dealing with the 
question of the day. We must be content with a quotation 
which exhibits the man’s power of sympathetic observation, 
while it distinctly helps towards a solution of the religious 
dificulty. Joshua Fitch was an inspector of non-Anglican 
schools in the North for many years, and he thus expresses 
himself as to one important class of them :— 

“If the Wesleyan Methodists continue to gain, as they un- 
questionably have gained, increased local religious influence by 
means of their day-schools, it ought to be remembered that they 
have gained it by the care they have taken in selecting religious 
teachers, by the close identification of school, chapel, and Sunday- 
school, by hymns and simple acts of worship, by frequent social 
and religious meetings, and by a sort of atmosphere of Methodism 
with which the thoughtful boy finds himself encompassed, rather 
than by any formal dogmatic teaching, by any restraint on the 
liberty of the parent, or by any of those usages against which a 
conscience clause is designed to guard.” 

This is a truly religious education, and far to be preferred to 
any scheme of dogmatists or secularists. 

Sir John Hollams’s Jottings are not a mere series of 
anecdotes more or less amusing. They often dco amuse, it is 
true, for the writer knows how to produce this effect, when 
occasion serves; but they are, in the first place, instructive. 
No one who follows Sir John’s branch of the profession can 
fail to get some valuable hints from them on the conduct of 
his business, and that etiquette whith shows how close is the 
connexion between manners and morals. The barrister, too, 
will not find them unprofitable, and even the Judge may 
learn something. There are, for instance, some curious 
stories about the circumstances which affect, not always in a 
reasonable way, appointments to the Bench, and about many 
other things. But there is one chapter, headed “ Personal,” 
in which all readers will be interested. Sir John is old 
enough to recollect Disraeli addressing the electors of 
Maidstone from the window of his committee-room at the 
Bell Hotel in 1837, and he was old enough to go to a 
public dinner two years afterwards. Yet when he started 
in his profession he could not insure his life! What has been 
the secret of his longevity? He has worked hard; he has 
avoided speculation; he has followed the maxim, “He that 








‘hateth suretyship is sure”; be has never had a personal 
difference with any one, and “has never been a party to a 
lawsuit.” Here, his brother-solicitors may say, is a hostis 
domesticus. 

Mr. Bridges’s Reminiscences are also instructive, but in a 
different direction of affairs. His first two chapters are given 
to “Elections in the Past,” and especially to “Elections at 
Bridgnorth,” with the “Freemen” in prominence. Bridg- 
north, which was disfranchised in 1885, had six thousand 
inhabitants, with a constituency in which the Freemen had a 
deciding voice. Money or money's worth was their political 
creed, and all parties were disposed to accept it. But the 
gentleman who asked £34 for his vote, and refused to give it 
till he had the money, went beyond the limits of electoral 
decency, and Mr. Bridges was unquestionably right when he 
locked the man up and kept the key till four o’clock—then 
the closing hour—was past. Our author returns to elections 
and other political matters from time to time, as in the 
chapter entitled “ Election Literature.” One stanza written 
by “ Blind Joe,” whom Mr. Bridges not unaptly compares to 
the “ Blind old man of Scio’s rocky isle,” may be given :— 

“Then three cheers for Mr. Bosanquet, for he is a shining light, 

And he will shine on old England from morning until night. 

The Union Jack of old England is his motto too, 

And we will shout three cheers for the red, white and blue.” 
But we cannot follow Mr. Bridges through his amusing 
recollections,—amusing, but not less significant. The 
“Country Politician” has various things to say which many 
people will do well to heed, especially those intolerant 
“Tariff Reformers” who seem bent on finally destroying the 
Unionist Party. 





THE MAGAZINES. 
In the new Nineteenth Century Mr. Brodrick criticises Mr. 
Haldane’s Army proposals teinperately enough. The grava- 
men of his charge is that Mr. Haldane ignores experience and 
mars efficiency without creating economy. Mr. Brodrick sums 
up his objections to the new scheme in the following para- 
graph:— 

“As regards the Regular Army, we are now reducing Line 
battalions which in 1898 were considered necessary in order to 
maintain our garrisons abroad, which garrisons recent events 
make it clear we have taken at too low an estimate. We are also 
reducing the strength of home battalions which ten years ago it 
was found could not supply the necessary foreign drafts. We are 
bringing down our Artillery before we have found a substitute 
for it, and at a time when in proportion to our other troops it can 
least be spared. Surely it follows on all this that, so long as we 
are trading on a very narrow margin, the projects for uniting the 
Militia with the Line and utilising it for foreign service, or for 
making further use of the Yeomanry and Volunteers oversea, 
should be supplemental to our existing Regular organisation, and 
not a substitute for it.” 

With. some of his criticisms we find ourselves in accord, 
notably in regard to the disbanding of the 3rd Battalion 
of the Guards, though we regret the tone in which he 
condemns the muitiplying of the “already too numerous 
organisations [i.e., rifle clubs, Cadet corps, and other 
semi-military bodies], of which we are only tolerant 
because they have grown up haphazard, and we have 
grown accustomed to them.”——In this context we may also 
notice a paper on “ Wasted Recruits,” by Mr. A. Francis 
Walker, in which the heavy percentage of breakdowns is 
attributed to the retention of the “chest-swelling” drill, 
condemned many years ago by Surgeon-Colonel Davy— 
who has recently raised the subject in our correspondence 
columns—and other medical experts. The writer adds in a 
postscript that he is at liberty to state that Colonel Pollock, 
in training the Spectator Experimental Company at Hounslow, 
dispensed with the chest-swelling exercises for his recruits, 
and that he attributes the physical fitness of the men in great 
measure to that fact. Even more important is the further 
statement that, the attention of Mr. Haldane having been 
called to the injurious effect of the old system of recruit drill, 
“it is probable that important changes will shortly take place 
in the routine for the Regulars, leading to the total abolition 
of the exercises for artificial chest-inflation.” Any con- 
tribution from the pen of Mr. Thomas Burt deserves attentive 
hearing, and his article in support of old-age pensions is, if 
not altogether convincing, temperate, candid, and instructive. 
He bases the need for a system of old-age pensions chiefly on 
the fact that while pauperism, relatively to population, has 
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steadily decreased in the last fifty years, the poverty and 
dependence due to age are stationary, if not increasing. He 
meets the argument that a general old-age pension scheme 
would discourage thrift and demoralise workers by pointing 
out that some eight millions a year is now paid in pensions to 
certain specially favoured persons, and “it is never suggested 
that these fortunate recipients, many of them fairly well-to-do, 
and not a few of whom are paid hundreds or thousands 
a year, are pauperised, degraded, or rendered thriftless by 
what they receive from the State.” Aguin, he contends 
that the evil is hardly touched by voluntary associations,— 
Trade-Unions, Friendly Societies, &c. He admits, however, 
that the scheme must be universal, and will therefore cost 
from fifteen to twenty millions a year. But “with unity and 
courage” these difficulties can, in his opinion, be surmounted 
—by important retrenchments in military and naval expendi- 
ture. “New sources of wealth must be found, without 
throwing added burdens upon the workers and upon the 
producers of wealth.” We can well imagine the construction 
which the advocates of a general tariff will put on such hazy 
generalities. It is to be regretted that the constructive part of 
Mr, Burt's article should be so vague and perfunctory.—— 
Sir Herbert Maxwell, writing as a staunch Unionist and 
Tariff Reformer, naturally takes a gloomy view of the political 
situation; Mr. Herbert Paul, per conird, is well pleased with 
the achievements of the Liberal Administration. It is only 
right to add, however, that Sir Herbert Maxwell vigorously 
condemns Lord Hugh Cecil for adopting the ethics of Donny- 
brook Fair, and that Mr. Paul does not hesitate to rebuke the 
Labour Members for their ingratitude in regard to the Trade 
Disputes Bill and their wrecking policy at by-elections.—— 
Mr. Austin Harrison contributes a sympathetic estimate of 
Mr. George Gissing, enriched by some characteristic anec- 
dotes, but marred by a certain violence of expression; and the 
Rev. Forbes Phillips answers the question, “Is ‘Job’ a 
Problem Play ?” in the affirmative, promising “a great artistic 
success and an eager and appreciative public” to “the actor- 
manager who has the ability and the courage to present 
‘Job,’ and who has sufficient of the religious instinct to get 
every ounce of strength out of ‘ Job’s’ glorious lines.” We 
sincerely trust that we may be spared any attempt to answer 
the further question, “Is ‘Ruth’ a Musical Comedy ?” We 
must not omit to mention the admirable article in which Mr. J 
Allan Thomson, a Rhodes Scholar, replies to the criticisms by 
Mr. A. H. Adams,a New Zealander, on “the insularity of 
the English,” which appeared in the April number of the 
Nineteenth Century. It is amusing to learn that a scathing 
comment on Mr. Adams’s paper appeared in the chief journal 
of Otago, his native town! 

The editorial notes in the National Review are, if possible, 
more dismally vivacious than usual. The vials of extravagant 
invective are poured out on the heads of every member of the 
Cabinet with the exception of Sir Edward Grey, “almost the 
only Minister who has managed to keep his head amidst the 
hurricane of hysteria.” The rest are past praying for, and 
“it will be nothing short of a miracle if the British Empire 
escape irreparable injury.” Unfortunately, though trusting 
to the “inevitable reaction,” the editor has little hope of the 
Unionist leaders. “The purely negative attitude of the 
Opposition Front Bench on all political questions spells red 
ruin for the Unionist Party.” “The Conservative wing of the 
Unionist Party is completely under the thumb of a ‘ Caucus’ 
us irresponsible as it is inefficient.” So far as we can gather, 
the sole hope of the party is Mr. Walter Long. On the subject 
of the Labour Party the views of the editor are nothing if not 
original. He actually declares that if there had been a 
straight fight at Cockermouth Sir John Randles (the Unionist) 
would undoubtedly have gained a much greater victory, but 
goes on to say that “our leaders, who live in a world of their 
own, do not realise that we have to beat Labour as well as 
Liberalism before we can hope to regain power.”——Under 
the title, “ An Abuse of the Royal Prerogative,” “ Quirinus” 
anticipates that this Machiavellian Cabinet may, by an 
arbitrary use of the prerogative of the Crown, utilise 
the Irish Agricultural and Technical Instruction Act of 
1899 to introduce practical Home-rule. The Council of 
Agriculture created by that Act is partly nominated and 
partly elected by the County Councils, and the Act 
“empowers the Government to confer on it without the 
consent or interference of Parliament any administrative 
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powers held by any other public department in Ireland. . . 

By the power of the Crown, therefore, and without any tuted. 
ference of Parliament, the education, the local government 

the railways, the Poor Law, the control of licensing and the 
police might be handed over to that authority.” The writer 

concludes with an appeal to the King to insist that the 
English people should be consulted before the Union jg 
dissolved by this arbitrary Ministerial abuse of the Royal 
prerogative. Mr. H, W. Wilson impeaches the Ministry 
for destroying Britain's naval supremacy by reducing the 
shipbuilding programme. Here, at any rate, the National 
Review has solid ground for apprehension, and though we are 
not prepared to endorse all that Mr. Wilson says, he has done 
good service by challenging the Premier's assertion that 
Germany cannot build as fast or as cheaply as England.— 
“ Japan after the War,” by “ Dalni Vostock,” gives a striking 
picture of the amazing commercial expansion of the island 
Empire. The writer, however, is fully alive to the drawbacks 
and dangers of the situation. An industrial proletariat ig 
growing up with alarming rapidity, and Japanese manu. 
facturers cannot count on the acquiescence of the Japanese 
working man in long hours and low wages being indefinitely 
prolonged.—-—It is with a sense of relief that we turn from 
denunciations of decadent Little Englanders and besotted 
Conservative Mandarins to such an article as that in which 
Mr. Charles Parsons and Mr. H. G. Dakyns give an 
interesting survey of the results acbieved by the develop. 
ment of the steam turbine,—a development chiefly carried out 
on English ships, and thanks to the initiative of English 
engineers. The article, however, would have been more 
interesting if Mr. Parsons had told us something more of 
the steps by which he was led to an invention which has 
revolutionised murine propulsion. Mr. Maurice Low has 
some interesting comments on Mr. Bryan’s chances as 
Presidential candidate. They are, he considers, seriously 
affected by two considerations. “Mr. Bryan may not divorce 
himself from his past and his old friends, and that past stands 
between him and new friends.” Apart from that, the very 
men who now fiercely denounce Mr. Roosevelt for his 
Socialistic leanings will probably support him as the lesser of 
two evils, on the ground that he has shot his bolt and the worst 
is known, while Mr. Bryan’s election would be fraught with 
undreamed of possibilities of destructive interference.——Mr. 
Norman Campbell takes the alleged discoveries of Mr. Burke 
and his book on The Origin of Life as an occasion to condemn 
the attitude adopted by the daily Press towards scientific 
research, as calculated at once to mislead the public and to 
demoralise students We may also note a charming 
paper on trout-fishing in the Test by Mr. Alfred Cavendish, 
and Professor Churton Collins’s spirited, but to us uncon- 
vincing, attempt, if not exactly to whitewash Judge Jeffreys, 
at any rate to show that he was grossly maligned by Macaulay 
and Lord Campbell. 


There is a great deal of curious information in the article 
on “England and Germany in Turkey” in the new Contem- 
porary. The deductions of the anonymous writer may not be 
always convincing, but he evidently possesses exceptional 
opportunities of observing the progress of public opinion in 
Turkey, and it is therefore satisfactory to be assured that of 
late years there has been a considerable reaction in favour of 
England. Germany, he declares, is still supported by the 
Palace Party, but by no one else. This reaction he traces to 
several causes,—the revival of the Young Turkish Party, 
always Anglophil; the growth of education amongst Turkish 
women; and resentment against the humiliating concessions 
made to tle Kaiser by the Sultan. “The Turk who has some 
education says quite straight out that the German Emperor 
helps the Sultan to tyrannise over the Turks,” while “thé 
likings and hopes of the mass of the population, so far as they 
think and hope, are turned to England.” This fact Germany 
herself has come to realise, and the writer inclines to 
the view that she has now definitely given up em 
couraging the Mohammedan disaffection in Egypt. The 
Sultan’s dream of resuming possession of Egypt is traced 
to the Asiatic hopes that were stimulated and encouraged 
by the success of Japan, and the mistaken notion fostered 
in his mind that England would not and dared not resist,— 
a notion partially removed by recent events. The writer's 
reading of the Redvan affair corresponds pretty closely 
with that of the Zimes correspondent. The most curious 
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in the article relates to the Sultan’s strange hatred 
and fear of his own Navy, which is illustrated by several 
amazing anecdotes. In conclusion, the writer takes a hopeful 
view of the awakening of Turkey, but, as he puts it— sa 

ey of comedy, remains. at 

“mech of the iin a land Andis the laste officixis that have the 
be t to be styled ‘his Highness,’ are the Grand Vizier or Prime 
Minister, the Sheikh-ul-Islam or head of the religion (after the 
Sultan himself), and the Kizler-Aga (Esquire of the Women, the 
chief Eunuch) ? Nowhere except in Turkey is such a comic 
mixture of European official method and the worst features of the 
Oriental Palace system possible. 
_—The article on the Baghdad Railway by Mr. Alured 
Gray Bell can be very briefly summarised. Sooner or 
later Germany will build the railway, but we can secure 
our position in the Persian Gulf by insisting that the 
extension from Baghdad to the Gulf shall be British if we 
consent to allow the proposed Turkish Customs increase 
to acerue to the direct advantage of the Baghdad project. 
In Mr. Bell's view, the moral is obvious. “ We should negotiate 
while we have something to offer.” It only remains to be 
added that the argument rests on the large proposition, which 
Mr. Bell accepts as axiomatic, that “ Anglo-German co- 
operation [in Mesopotamia] is a thing to be desired.” Mr. 
Erik Givskov contributes a gloomy article on “ Home- 
Industry and Peasant Farming in Belgium,” with special 
regard to the rural exodus from Flanders. The cause of the 
evil he traces to the social system which denies the workers 
access to the land :— 

“Nocommunal lands being available, and all the land being heid 
in private ownership, the price of land must necessarily be very 
high insuch a densely-populated country, where the workers will 
throng around any plot of vacant land in a cut-throat competition. 
The prices given in the Recensement General for 1895 were those 
prevailing when the country was still in the throes of the agri- 
cultural crisis. Now they are considerably higher, so high indeed 
as entirely to exclude the poor man from the land except as a 
tenant at a usurious rent. And thanks to the threshing machine 
and the low wages earned in the home-industries, he is also 
excluded from indirectly applying his labour to the land. There 
is no help for it ; he must flee the land and go to town and con- 
tribute his level best to foree down industrial wages by his com- 

tition for work in the factories. And not only industrial wages, 

ut wages all round are driven down by this competition. For 
his family continues to live in the country district ; it is only the 
occupation of the bread-winner which has changed.” 

Mr. Givskov declares that while the priests have never done 
anything to ameliorate the lot of the oppressed workers, 
the Socialists have latterly begun to influence the Flemish 
peasants. “Whatever opinion one may hold about the 
political aims of Socialism, if must be acknowledged that in 
Belgium at any rate it has#endeavoured to add to the intel- 
lectual and material welfare of the labouring classes, and not 
always without success.” Miss Ethel Hearn has translated 
an interesting article on “The Saga and the Ballad” by 
Ibsen, in which he suggestively contrasts the passive attitude 
of the Southern peoples towards art with the active collabora- 
tion of the Northerners. “These Southern peoples did not 
make poetry themselves, they had their poets and minstrels ; 
the Southerner allowed himself and his past to be glorified 
through his professionals, the Northerner glorified himself.” 
To this radical divergence Ibsen traces the greater develop- 
ment of the plastic and dramatic arts in the South and the 
predominance of ballad poetry in the North. 

Dr. Angelo Rappoport writes in the Fortniyhtly a gloomy 
article on the situation in Russia. He considers that auto- 
cracy has triumphed, and that unless there is foreign inter- 
vention in favour of liberal ideas the reactionaries will be 
supreme in the future. 
are told, was a mere piece of pretence to facilitate a foreign 
loan, and the sume strategy will be gone through again. The 
reason given for this foreboding is that the mass of the 
population of Russia are in far too backward a state to be 
capable of realising the necessity of progress. All their 
aspirations can be assuaged by some gratification of their 
land-hunger and by anti-Semitic incitements. Tbe only hope 
the writer sees is in Europe refusing to lend money to the 
Russian Government, as without money autocracy would be 
powerless.——An article signed with six names is entitled 
“The Burden of the Middle Classes.” In it is discussed 
the advantages possessed by the working-class over the 
middle-class citizen. The direct advantayes include free 
education, the indirect the lesser burden of keeping up 
“vpearances. Generally, these spokesmen of the middle 











classes seem dissatisfied with their outlook. Another 
complaint is that the Churches have become political, 
and that Dr. Clifford and the Archbishop of Canterbury both 
think more of influencing politicians than of inspiring their 
Churches. The remedy proposed is the formation of a middle- 
class party to take its place in the political system.—— 
“ Excubitor,” who formerly took a hopeful view of the relative 
strengths of the English and German Navies, has now gone 
over to the pessimists. This change has been caused by the 
new departure of the Germans in shipbuilding, with the 
result that in ten years’ time we may be faced with a difficulty 
in keeping concentrated a Fleet of greater power than that of 
Germany. It is indeed to be hoped that we shall not embark 
on one of our periodical successions of indifference followed 
by panic, a process at once dangerous and expensive. 

Blackwood contains a curious account written by Mr. Walter 
Harris of a book he found for sale amongst a lot of rubbish 
in the market at Tangier. The work, printed at Amsterdam 
in 1731, is called the Mémoires et Aventures d'un Homme de 
Qualité. The gentleman of quality in search of adventures 
joined the expedition of William of Orange to England, 
was employed to convey the Prince’s manifesto to this 
country, and was later sent with others to take charge of 
James when his flight had been stopped at Faversham. 
Secret orders were given to the author of the memoirs to 
connive at the King’s flight; and he reports a conversu- 
tion with William, who impressed on him the importance of 
the flight of James, and said: “C'est aujourd'hui l'unique 
moien de rendre la paix 4 cet Etat, le tems decidera 
du reste.” While fighting against the Turks in Servia 
this gentleman was taken prisoner and made a slave. But 
by means of his performance on the theorbo the slave got 
in favour with his master and made love to his daughter, 
who after some time and many adventures was given to 
him in marriage by her father. To his wife he seems to 
have been devoted, and after her death, which was preceded 
by baptism and Christian marriage in Rome, the writer of the 
book betook himself to a monastery to end his days in peace. 
An unsigned paper entitled “A Man’s Béte-Noire” is full 
of humorous reminiscence. The béte-noire is no more than the 
writer's objection to being “ taken for a walk”; but it acts asa 
peg to hang recollections upon, whether of schooltime or of a 
terrible American child called Teddie, who was encountered ina 
German town. Sur C. H. T. Crosthwaite discusses the new 
spirit which seeks to modify the Government of India in the 
direction of giving the natives more voice in the matter. He 
praises the general moderation of tone of Mr. Morley, but aske 
in what direction is the step forward to be taken which the 
Secretary of State seems to think necessary. The changes 
desired by the educated classes of Indians are thus summed 
up :—* What they want, and it is hard to blame them for it, 
is to secure for Indians as large a share as may be in the 
higher offices of the State, which carry power and handsome 
emoluments. They bave no wish to destroy autocracy or 
bureaucracy. They do desire to be the autocrats and the 
bureaucrats.” But would the mass of the population who 
would not get office like the change ? 

The Monthly has reached us somewhat late for review, but 
we must make an effort to notice a very interesting article by 
Dr. Carl Snyder on “The Quest of Prolonged Youth.” In 
reality, the urticle is a discussion on what the more advanced 
physiologists are now inclined to regard as the disease of old 
age. Though at present we know very little as to the 











The calling into life of the Duma, we | 


cause of old age, and nothing as to its cure or as to 
the means of arresting senile decay, Dr. Snyder is hopeful 
that in the end we may discover the means, if not for getting 
| rid of old age altogether, at least for prolonging youth. “If,” 
| he says, “Sir John Lubbock could keep a queen ant alive 
for two or three times its apparently natural term of 
existence, it does not seem impossible that we might 
very considerably prolong the period of humun existence.” 
The most hopeful experiments moving in this direction are, 
Dr. Snyder considers, those of Dr. Wolfgang Weichardt, a 
German physician. He has discovered, or thinks he has dis- 
covered, an anti-fatigue toxin, a toxin which neutralises fatigue 
in the way that a serum neutralises u disease. Further, 
it would seem that the secret of their action is that of oxidisa- 
tion. “All this might seem going a little far afield were it 
not for two noteworthy facts. The first is that old age is in 
‘some sense merely accumulated fatigue; the second is that 
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one very striking condition, if it be not an essential condition 
in old age is lessened oxidisation.” We do not pretend to be 
‘able to pronounce any judgment upon these theories. Very 
possibly the next writer on the subject will show that they are 
illusory ; but at any rate Dr. Snyder presents them in a very 
interesting form. At first sight the moralist may be inclined 
‘to think that the prolongation of youth would be anevil. If 
men could look forward to too long a life, and there were little 
fear of old age, they might be afraid to hazard that life, and 
we might see an ignoble clinging to existence which would 
demoralise mankind. But would this, in truth, be the result ? 
We do not find that young people who are now in the position 
which a man of sixty would find himself in if life could be 
prolonged habitually to a hundred.and ten years are over 


zealous to keep the span of life that is allowed them; and | 


therefore we do not see that there is any need to suppose that 
the middle-aged man who was suddenly endowed with the 
prospect of longer life through some medical discovery would 
in reality be demoralised by the change. 

The Independent Review contains an article by Mr. C. C. 
Osborne on “Pecksniff and his Prototype.” Dickens, it 
seems, used a contemporary literary man, Mr. 8. C. Hall, the 
editor of the Art Journal, as a model for his great creation, 
Mr. Pecksniff. In some ways the portraiture was very close 
indeed, even favourite expressions of the original being repro- 
duced verbatim. 


benefactor, and puts the phrases habitually used by Hall in 
italics :— 

“T think Mr. Pinch might have done better than choose for his 

companion one who, at the close of a long intercourse, hal 
endeavoured, ‘as he knew, to wound my feelings. I am not sure 
that this was delicate in Mr. Pinch. I am not sure that this was 
kind in Mr. Pinch. I will go further and say, I am not quite sure 
that this was even ordinarily grateful in Mr. Pinch.” 
The table in Mr. Pecksniff’s “ chamber” provided with a lamp 
and drawing materials to enable him to “fix” an architectural 
idea should one come to him in the night had its original in 
Hall’s bedroom. Mr. Osborne says that he never went into 
it without having the writing material pointed out and being 
told :— 

“*Ah! you see I am never idle. If I get an idea during the 

night, I light my candle and jot it down. Let us live to be use- 
ful. That is the way I have succeeded in doing so much work. 
This is the four hundredth volume I have written or edited, in 
addition to all my other writings and reviews. Be industrious, 
my dear boy, and you will be happy. Ah! This is a portrait of 
Mrs. Hall’s saintly mother, Mrs. Fielding. God bless her!’ (Here 
he always took down the picture and kissed it.)” 
Mr. Osborne says that in copying his model Dickens re- 
produced all the failings and ignored all the virtues; in fact, 
he proceeded on his usual lines of making his character the 
personification of a moral quality. In Pecksniff he created 
a humbug and hypocrite pure and simple, and in working out 
this abstraction he omitted all the counterbalancing virtues 
of the model. 
Hall supplied the manner and turns of speech needed for 
making concrete an abstract invention. 





NOVELS. 


THE GUARDED FLAME.* 
Mr. MAXWELL has shown abundant cleverness, energy, and a 
great capacity for taking pains in his earlier novels; but the 
results attained have hardly been commensurate with the 
expenditure of talent. In his new venture, however, he has 
easily distanced his previous efforts, and produced a work 
which, if it cannot be called great, is at least a serious and 
considerable achievement. The scheme of the story is in its 
way as ambitions as that of an historical romance in which 
prominence is assigned to some famous and commanding 
personality, for the central figure of Zhe Guarded Flame, 
though imaginary, is a scientific philosopher of world-wide 


fame, who may be roughly described as a sort of composite | 
’ y guly P 

photograph, so far as methods and achievement are concerned, | 
Given a hero of | 


of Charles Darwin and Herbert Spencer. 
such transcendental equipment, who is, moreover, constantly 
on the stage, it is no easy task for a novelist to make Ins 
conversation and his actions square with his label, so to 





* The Guarded Flame. By W. B. Maxwell. London: MethuenandCo, [6s.} 





Mr. Osborne quotes the well-known words | 
spoken at the severing of the ties between Tom Pinch and his | 


To say that Hall was Pecksniff is not correct. | 


speak. Here it is impossible not to admire the courage aa 
thoroughness with which Mr. Maxwell has set to work to fil] 
in the details of his portrait. Nothing is shirked, We 
given not only the names of Richard Burgoyne's meme, 
epoch-making works, but a sketch of their contents, Neri, 
and dialogue bristle with scientific and philosophical fen, 
ology, much of which will prove a sore trial to the avers, ‘ 
novel-reader in search, not of instruction, but amusement 
Yet although there are moments when this laborious accump. 
lation of details suggests “mugging up” rather than real 
knowledge, the parade of omniscience rather than genuine 
erudition, there is no doubt that it lends force to the dramatic 
contrast in which the chief interest of the book resides,—the 
sudden and violent self-assertion of primitive instincts in the 
most rarefied intellectual atmosphere. The dangers of mati 
| May with December are not removed even when December 
a philosopher and May his disciple. 

Shorn of its episodes, the plot is extremely simple. Richard 
Burgoyne, the philosopher hero, marries in late middle age 
the orphan daughter of a scientific colleague,—a girl morg 
than thirty years his junior. Having led a cloistered Jif, 
Sybil is more than grateful to her benefactor, tends him 
devotedly—for he is already a semi-invalid—helps him with 
his work, and for ten years or more leads a life of complete 
| content. The disturbing element enters with the engagement 
of a scientific assistant named Stone, who becomes one of the 
household, renders himself invaluable to his master, and, 
without knowing it, wins the love of Burgoyne’s niece, g 
cheerful, normal, but attractive girl. Burgoyne, discerning his 
niece's attachment, and believing it to be returned, broaches 
the subject to his secretary ; and Stone, mistaking liking for 
a stronger feeling, and naturally disposed to please his bene. 
factor, drifts into an engagement, only to realise, when he hag 
committed himself, that he is in love with Mrs. Burgoyne and 
she with him. The progress of this double treachery—to his 
betrothed and his master—assumes tragic dimensions owing 
to Burgoyne being suddenly struck down by paralysis, and 
the story reaches a climax in the discovery of the guilty lovers 
by the sick man, and in the enlightenment and suicide of his 
niece. Of the manner in which Mr. Maxwell has dealt with 
the sequel we will say no more than this, that he has shown 
courage as well as perception in developing the situation on 
the lines of a long auticlimax. The engrossing quality of the 
narrative naturally suffers after such an accumulation of 
horrors, but as to its inherent probability few students of 
human nature are likely to remain in doubt. 

The book, as we have already hinted, is far from being 
either a perfect work of art or a convincing transcript from 
life. No man of genius, not even Scott himself, ever dis. 
played such consistent serenity, such miraculous magna- 
nimity, as Richard Burgoyne. The monotonous perfection of 
his character impairs our sympathy with him in his crushing 
affliction. Again, it is hard to understand how Sybil Bur. 
goyne could have succumbed to so essentially poor-spirited 
| and cowardly a creature as Stone. And, further, Effie (the 
niece) was the last sort of person to poison herself on learning 
of the treachery of herlover. She might not have “gone on 
cutting bread and butter,” but she would have very soon 
recovered her balance, and made a better man happy. When 
we have added that, in spite of its vigour, there is a 
certain metallic hardness in Mr. Maxwell's style, and, at 
times, a certain undistinguished homeliness in his characters, 
we have said all that can be fairly urged in disparagement of 
a work which handles a difficult theme boldly and im- 
pressively, besides furnishiag a welcome and striking proof of 
hereditary talent. 





ng 











The Field of Glory. By Henry Sienkiewicz. (John Lane. 63.) 
—Although The Field of Glory is a spirited, picturesque romance, 
| the reader will be somewhat disappointed, considering the setting 

of the story, to find that, while often alluded to, John Sobieski 
| plays a very small part in the book. The publisher’s preface 
excites hopes that the romantic figure of this hero will 
make more than a perfunctory appearance; but this unfortu- 
nately is not the case. The extraordinary wildness of Poland 
at the end of the seventeenth century is well brought out 
in the present volume, the beginning of which reads more 
like a romance of the time of the Crusades than a book which 
|opens in the year 1681. The four extraordinary brothers, 
‘Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John, who rejoice in the name 
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of Boukoyemsky, put one in mind of the giants of mediaeval 
romance; and it appears that society in Poland at that 
date was more than mediaeval in its wildness and brutality. 
The book is full of adventures, related with all the author's 
picturesqueness of detail and vigour of outline; but the plot has 
no very great coherence, and the story cannot be called very 

treading. The translation is adequate; but although it 
is in perfectly good English, it reads with a staccato effect which 
js somewhat fatiguing to the ear. 

The Uphill Road. By E. C. Ruthven. (Chapman and Hall. 6s.) 
—This novel gives a long and very detailed account of about a 
yosr in the life of its heroine, Joanna Magrath. Joanna is a very 
modern heroine, being nearly thirty years old, and arranging her 
life entirely for herself, having apparently no relations left in the 
world, The book would be rather better from an artistic point of 
view if the reader were from the beginning made sensible of 
Joanna’s determination not to marry. Her reason for this resolu- 
tion is that her parents were first-cousins, and she herself is the 
only survivor of their family, her brothers and sisters having all 
died in childhsod, mentally and physically afflicted in divers 
ways. Joanna takes a little house near Villefranche, above Nice, 
and the author describes her life there in great detail. It 
would be too severe to say that the reading of the book is as 
uphill a road as the title suggests, but it must be confessed that 
the volume is too long for its material, and would have been 
greatly improved by compression. The writing is pleasing, and 
the characterisation well done, but the general effect is somewhat 
tedious. 








CURRENT LITERATURE, 
—~>———_ 
THE PARABLES OF JESUS. 

Thoughts on Some of the Parables of Jesus. By Cosmo Gordon 
lang, Bishop of Stepney. (I. Pitman and Sons. 6s.)—“The 
New Testament is a very severe book,” said Dean Church. 
The Bishop of Stepney quotes these words in a collection 
of papers upon the parables which he has recently published. 
Dr. Lang expounds the parables in a purely practical sense, 
never straining the metaphor, never searching for metaphysical 
or doctrinal subtleties, but always pointing the moral. The 
impression left by the book as a whole is a very serious 
one. It is difficult for the reader to deny, as he lays it 
down, that, notwithstanding the divine compassion shadowed 
forth in the Prodigal Son and the Lost Pieces of Silver, the 
morality of the parables is severe. In these days it is the 
fashion to find shelter for a rather boneless system of ethics—or, 
more correctly speaking, system of excuses—under the shadow 
of the Cross. With such a fashion our author has no sympathy, 
and his expositions, if stern, are salutary. We would call atten- 
tion to the paragraphs which deal with “the cares and pleasures 
of this life” and to the chapter of commentary upon the Foolish 
Virgins in illustration of our meaning. Worldly “care,” he tells 
us, is “not quiet and purposeful thought, but that division of the 
heart (such is the force of the Greek word), that overpressing 
anxiety, that fretting, which exhausts the energies of life.” As 
to “the pleasures of this life,” he goes on, “it is enough 
simply to say that it is sternly impossible for that large class 
which exists to amuse itself and makes pleasure its all engrossing 
business to ‘save’ its soul.” In connexion with the parable of the 
Foolish Virgins, and under the heading of the text “ While the 
bridegroom tarried they all slumbered and slept,” Dr. Lang brings 
in an interesting homily on the inevit&ble times of reaction, when 
neither in the Church at large nor in the individual soul is there 
any open vision. 








LEX CREDENDI. 

Lez Credendi. By George Tyrrell. (Longmans and Co. 5s. net.)— 
Lez Credendi is an exposition of Liberal Roman Catholicism. The 
author in his former book, “ Lex Orandi,” “ endeavoured to show 
how the Christian Creed” was “not entirely but principally shaped 
by the exigencies of the devout life; and how it ought therefore to 
be viewed primarily as a Law of Prayer or of practical devotion, and 
only secondarily as a theology.” His new book is “a treatment 
of the Lord’s Prayer viewed as the rule and criterion of pure 
doctrine,” for, he says, “ the Credo is but the ‘explicitation’ of 
what is latent in the Pater noster.” It is difficult to speak too 
highly of the devotional side of Dr. Tyrrell’s book. His chapters 
dealing with the separate clauses of the Lord’s Prayer are full of 
religious feeling and entirely clear of that cloying sweetness, 
that effeminate religious sentimentality, which too often dis- 
figures Roman Catholic devotional literature. But when he 
deals with questions of dogma—and in the first half of his 








book he deals with them at length—it is difficult for a Protestant 
reader not to regard his position as somewhat uncandid. 
What is the exact meaning of such sentences as those we 
are about to quote? Surely they admit of very opposite con- 
structions, and break down entirely the exclusive walls of the 
Roman faith. “A Creed has representative truth so far as it 
constantly and universally fosters the spirit-life.” What is 
representative truth? Perhaps a second quotation may give us 
& clue to the answer: “The ‘ Prayer-value’ of certain historical 
beliefs cannot demonstrably be shown to depend on the historicity 
of the facts, which therefore must be determined otherwise,— 
namely, by the ordinary apologetic methods.” All the Roman 
dogmas may then, we suppose, be regarded as merely symbolic, 
“We say rightly that the decisions of Councils and Popes are 
more or less determined by the Holy Ghost.” Surely a “more or 
less” infallible Church implies a right of private judgment. 








INDIA OF TO-DAY. 

India of To-Day. By Walter Del Mar. (A. and C. Black. 6s.) 
—Mr. Del Mar has in this volume about India followed the plan 
he adopted in his similar work upon Japan. These are, as he 
puts it, notes of what may be seen in India in a ten weeks’ tour; 
“during such a tour most of the great monuments and famous 
sights of India from Madura in the south to the Kaibar Pass on 
the north-west frontier can be seen; and another seven weeks 
enable one to extend the tour to Burma, Assam and Kashmir.” 
There is, perhaps, a trifle too much in the book of the globe- 
trotting spirit which finds utterance in the matter-of-factness of 
Xenophon’s “ Anabasis.” It is thus, for example, that Poona is 
described:—* The most interesting sights are Parvati Hill and 
its temples south of the city; the temples at Wellesley Bridge, 
where we saw a widow bewailing her loss; and the drive out to 
Government House and the Botanical Gardens about four miles 
to the north-west, returning through Kukee and over Holkar’s 
Bridge and the Fitzgerald Bridge. It is a long walk from your 
carriage to the top of Parvati Hill, but one is well rewarded by a 
close inspection of the curious architecture of the temples, whose 
pyramidal tops decorated with a great number of small domes 
are quaint rather than beautiful, and by the fine views from the 
walls.” But if this is a piece of book-making, it is done both 
conscientiously and well. The descriptions of Lahore and Peshawur, 
for example, are admirable. Altogether, it may be said with 
truth that this volume is written in the spirit, not of the guide- 
book, but of the handbook. Its practical value is indisputable. 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


commnuilipiaminen 
[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
reserved jor review in other forms,]} 





From Charing Cross to Delhi. By S. Parnell Kerr. (T. Fisher 
Unwin. 10s, 6d. net.)—Mr. Kerr does not do himself justice. 
He obscures by his occasional imprudences very considerable 
faculties of good sense and observation. He does not claim more 
authority for his opinions than his opportunities entitle him to 
do; he does not ask on the streugth of some weeks of travel to 
be accepted as an authority on questions of the greatest com- 
plexity. But he says some injudicious things; for instance, that 
in India we have been for some time “ sitting on the safety-valve.” 
This is, putting it briefly, toaccusean administration which certainly 
commands the best abilities that England can give of downright 
lunacy. Then it would have been well to put the Anglo-Indian’s 
case as against the “ Congress” advocate a little more powerfully. 
The men who set up the “ dead failure” theory, amonz whom Mr. 
Kerr can scarcely on the whole be reckoned, are best answered by 
asking them to recall from the past a time when India was better 
governed, and to suggest a scheme for governing it better when the 
British raj is suppressed. Then, Mr. Kerr writes, “ he [the honest 
seeker after truth] finds himself in an admirably governed Native 
State.” Did he find himself at any time in such? Can he name a 
State which can be so described, first, as compared with the 
provinces of British India, and secondly, as governed without any 
representation of the suzerain Power, or without any influence 
from it? Here, again, is a case of carelessness, very trifling, 
doubtless, but still very significant, as triflos sometimes are. Mr. 
Kerr meditates on the lot of the native who has to work the 
punkah in the Bombay Cathedral, draws lessons from the man’s 
lot (why not from the lot of the drudge who with “numb, 
blackened fingers” lights the stove in an English church or 
chapel ?), and then goes on: “The Clergyman had just said: 
‘Here beginneth the second lesson.’” Of course he never said 
it; no priest, with or without “a droning voice,” ever did say it; 
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and of course it is a trifle. So is the quantity of the “e” in dedit 
a trifle, but one would not think much of a writer who in writing 
a treatise on Latin prosody made it long. Nevertheless, there 
are many good things if the book, the hearty appreciation of 
missions among them. Yet here also we find a strange incon- 
sistency. After relating a conflict between Mohammedans and 
Hindus in Bombay, he goes on: “As long as men believe in 
religion we shall have men killing each other for the love of 
souls.” This is put, it is true, into the mouth of a friend, but the 
author does not dissent. Does he think that when men cease to 


believe in religion they will give up murdering ? 


By the late Eugéne S. Politovsky. 
Translated by Major F. R. Godfrey. (John Murray. 63.)— 
Eugine Politovsky was engineer-constructor in the second 
Russian fleet, and had the charge of repairing the damages which 
happened on its voyage to the East. He kept a diary, which he 
sent home in-letters to his wife in Russia. The first entry bears 
date August 28th (September 10th), 1904, and records his leave- 
taking when he took up his new appointment; the last (of 
May 10th, 1905, O.S.) was written in the North China Sea, and 
records that “there are 1,200 miles to Vladivostok ; under favour- 
able circumstances we shall make this passage in six or seven 
days.” Three days afterwards came the battle of Tsushima, and 
Politovsky went down in his ship the ‘Kniaz.’ He was busy 
superintending repairs, and might have been saved—so his wife 
gives us to understand—if he had been warned. A more faithful 
picture of what the Russians thought and said and did during 
these nine months there could not be. There was no thought 
in the writer’s mind beyond giving his wife at home a 
true account of what was happening and likely to 
happen. The writer had no delusions as to the result of the 
voyage. He knew—no man better—that things were out of tune. 
It is clear, also, that he had but a poor opinion of his naval 
comrades. “They have ignominiously and needlessly ruined a 
navy twice as strong as the Japanese,” he says. It would not 
have been easy for him to locate precisely this golden age when 
the Russian Navy was so strong; but the estimate of what it was 
then is sufficiently significant. The volume is full of hints which 
have the same meaning. The writer is Russian to the backbone. 
He cannot see that the English fishermen in the North Sea could 
blame any one but themselves. “They must have known our 
fleet was coming, and they must have known the Japanese wished 
to destroy it. ‘They saw the fleet. Why did they not cut adrift 
their nets, if they had them out, and get out of the way? . The 
nets could be paid for afterwards.” Was there ever anything more 
naif? The chief object of the author’s suspicion and dislike is, of 
course, the English. But he does not love the French much 
more. If any one wants to know why the Russians were so badly 
beaten, he need not go beyond this book. Generally he will not 
come away from the perusal of it with a good opinion of the 
people, at least of the upper class. There is a shocking passage 
relating how M. Politovsky’s comrades amused themselves with 
tormenting some hermit crabs. “ Really it is excusable,” he adds; 
“there are no distractions, and they have invented this.” No 
English gentleman would have described such a thing except 
before a Court of Law; and as for excusing it! 


From Libau to Tsushima. 


The Idyllic Avon. By John Henry Garrett. (G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. 12s. 6d. net.)—Mr. Garrett, a citizen of the United States, 
describes in this volume a boat excursion up the Avon. He begins 
his voyage at Tewkesbury, where the river joins the Severn, and 
continues it past Pershore and Evesham up to Stratford, where 
he brings it to an end, partly because the river ceases there to be 
easily navigable, but chiefly because the interest of the region 
reaches there its natural climax. It is a pleasant volume to read ; 
the author and his companions evidently enjoyed their travelling, 
as indeed they deserved to do, bringing to their undertaking a 
temper appreciative of the good things which they found. We 
hear about the history, about the antiquities of the country, 
about its natural beauties, about the inhabitants and their 
manners and customs, and hear it in such a way and in such 
proportions that we are never tired. It is not a book to 
criticise; it is one to enjoy. Mr. Garrett, not without a 
certain craft, persuades us to read his poetry. This or that 
seene suggests a song, sentimental or other, and it is put in 
its proper place. If he had published a volume under the 
title, say, of “Songs of the Avon,” how many readers would he 
have found? And yet the songs have no little gaiety and music 
about them. Minor verse is often enough found to be good, if we 
can only prevail upon ourselves to read it. Our author speculates 
on English vineyards and wonders what kind of wine was grown. 
Very little, we take it, is known about the matter. The Normans 
when they invaded England brought their wine with them. 





; ———______ 
This looks as if they expected little. On the other hand Very good 
wine is grown now in the Marquis of Bute’s vineyards, Of this 
Mr. Garrett seems not to have heard. 


Simla Village Tales. By Alice Elizabeth Dracott, (John 
Murray. 6s.)—Mrs. Dracott tells us that she took down the 
greater part of these tales—there are fifty-seven in all—as the 
were told her by women of the agricultural class in the Sink, 
district. Twenty were contributed by her sister from the same 
source, and Mr. Dracott supplied four “down country tales,” 
They furnish a valuable addition to the continually increasing 
library of folk-lore. The more the reader knows of this literature 
the more interesting he will find this volume. Taken by them. 
selves, the tales are curious, sometimes with a touch of pathos or 
of humour. But it is as variants of tales which, in one form or 
another, are known all over the world that they are specially 
interesting. It is instructive to see the substantial resemblances 
and the local differences of colour and tone. Here is the story 
of Panch Mar Khan. He was a weaver who had a knack 
of killing the flies that settled on his face. People said 
that he could kill five at a blow; so he came to be 
called “ Killer of Five.” In time this came to be taken as 
meaning “ men,” not “ flies,” and the weaver was thought a hero, 
War broke out, and the Rajah demanded his help. Really he was 
a coward, and he resolved to fly. He loaded his donkey with two 
millstones and set out. As he passed the enemy’s camp the 
donkey kicked out and set the millstones rolling into the camp. 
A panic was set up, and the weaver was credited with the exploit, 
Shortly after a tiger terrorised the neighbourhood, and the 
weaver was commissioned to kill it. Again he resolved to fly. 
When night fell, he took his donkey by the ear, led it into tho 
stable, and tied it up till he had got his belongings together, 
When he was ready to start he went into the stable and found 
that he had tied up the tiger. Never had such a thing been done 
before, and the weaver was thought to be the bravest of the 
brave. The story is spoilt by the moralising addition that this 
hero met a jackal, and was so terrified by the beast’s fierce eyes 
and grinning teeth that he died on the spot. 


In the series of “The Temple Greek and Latin Classics,” Edited 
by G. Lowes Dickinson, M.A., and H. O. Meredith (J. M. Dent 
and Co.), The Hneid of Virgil, Translated by E. Fairfax Taylor, 
with Introduction and Notes by E. M. Forster, B.A., 2 vols. 
(2s. 6d. net per vol.) Mr. Forster’s introduction is vigorously 
written. We cannot, indeed, accept all his criticisms, but he is 
not dull or commonplace. His appreciation of Books IT. and IV. 
is particularly good. About the sixth he has nothing to say but 
that it is “wonderful.” He seems to us to depreciate too much 
VII.-XII. Turnus is a personality; so is Amata; and we get & 
glimpse of something real even in Lavinia. The text and trans 
lation are printed on opposite pages. The first is scarcely such 
as we now expect to find. It is usual to begin all lines, 
except those which introduce a new paragraph, witha small letter. 
If the editors did not care to put “u” for “v,” yet the “I” (asin 
Tovis) is quite obsolete. “Quum” has now given place to “cum.” 
The translation, which is in the Spenserian metre, is remarkably 
easy and fluent. The somewhat coercive fetters of rhyme 
which that metre imposes are worn with wonderful grace. We 
may quote a passage, of which many readers will recall the 
original, from the elegy on Marcellus, “nec puer Tliaca 
quisquam ” :— 


" No Trojan youth of such illustrious worth 

Shall raise the hopes of Latin sires so high. 

Ne’er shall the land of Romulus henceforth 

Look on a fosterling with prouder eye. 

O filial love! O faith of days gone by! 

O hand unconquered! None had hoped to bide 

Unscathed his onset, nor his arm defy, 

When, foot to foot, the murderous sword he plied, 
Or dug witb iron heel his foaming charger's side. 


Ah! child of tears! can'st thou again be free, 
And burst Fate's cruel bondage, Rome shall know 
Her own Marcellus, reappeared in thee. 
Go, fill your hands with lilies; let me strow 
The purple blossoms where he lies below. 
These gifts, at least, in sorrow, will I lay 
To grace my kinsman’s spirit, thus—but oh! 
Alas, how vainly !—to the thankless clay 

These unavailing dues, these empty offerings pay.”” 


Ten Bunyan Talks. By G. W. T. M‘Gunn. (A.. Gardner, 
Paisley. 2s. net.\—Mr. M‘Gunn thinks that “The Pilgrim's 
Progress” is less read than is commonly thought. We are 
inclined to agree with him. It hardly appears as frequently in 
new editions as its fame would lead one to expect. However this 
may be, the other reasons which he gives for the appearance of 
this volume are excellent. It is a good thing to study a book 
thoroughly, and nothing is more worthy of such study than 
Bunyan’s romance. The first “talk” is “ mainly biographical.” 
It is a good bit of work, moderate in tone—it is possible to 
write about Bunyan in an unedifying way—and altogether 
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introduction to the subject. In the chapters which 
follow, the main features of the story are taken, and their meaning 
well drawn out. It might be profitable, we would suggest, to 
take other works of Bunyan and deal with them in a similar 
fashion. It is really remarkable how these are neglected. 


suitable as an 





We have to notice a new edition of Anacreon, Translated by 
Thomas Stanley, with a Preface and Notes by A. H. Bullen 
(A. H. Bullen, 63.) The Anacreontia, as all critics are now 
agreed, are much later than the true Anacreon; but there are 

° . . 
verses among them, and Stanley's versions are sometimes 
very felicitous. In the “ Swallow,” for instance, the poet, after 
saying that the bird makes its nest in spring and leaves it in 
winter, complains :— 
“ Gentle swallow, thou, we know, 

Every year dost come and go; | 

In the spring thy nest thou mak'st ; 

In the winter it forsak’st, 

And divert’st thyself awhile 

Near the Memphian towers, or Nile: 

But Love in my suffering breast 

Builds, and never quits his nest; . 

First one Love’s hatched ; when that fics 

In the shel! another lies ; 

Then a third is half-exposed ; 

Then a whole brood is disclosed, 

Which for meat still peeping cry, 

While the others that can fly 

Do their callow brethren feed, 

And grown up, they young ones breed,” 


This is neat. In the editor’s notes are some interesting parallels. 


The Bells of England. By J. J. Raven, D.D. (Methuen and 
Co. 7s. 6d. net.)—This is the latest volume of an excellent series 
which we have had various opportunities of mentioning, ‘* The 
Antiquary’s Books.” Naturally these books are the work of 
experts, and our duty is best performed by brief description. Dr. 
Raven begins at the beginning, speculating about the earliest 
form of the bell. As to the material, there is, it would seem, 
but one metal, or, rather, compound of metals, which serves the 
purpose, a mixture of copper and tin, the tin being in the pro- 
portion of not less than one-fifth when the sound to be produced 
is the object sought. As to the form, the “crotal” is the 
earliest,—we may see it in the sheepbell. Other interesting 
details are added in the first chapter about early developments of 
the article. In the second we start on a regular history. Thus 
the reader, even if he is wholly unlearned in the matter, will 
find it pleasant to follow ; of course the subject touches upon many 
others, historical and personal. There are, it seems, more very 
ancient bells than is commonly thought. It is true that the age 
is, to a certain degree, a matter of conjecture, for they are without 
inscription, and the date has to be inferred from shape and other 
circumstances. But the inscribed bells in some cases go back to 
aremote time. Here Dr. Raven has abundance of information, 
and often of the most interesting kind, to give us. He has 
devoted many years, largely spent in travel for the purpose of 
inspection, to the study, and has produced a book which should 
take a high place in the literature of the subject. 





New Epitions.--The Symbolism of Churches. Written by 
William Durandus, Bishop of Mende. A Translation, with Intro- 
duction and Notes, by the Rev. John Mason Neale and the Rev. 
Benjamin Webb. (Gibbings and Co. 6s. net.)—Nearly half the 
volume is occupied by the introduction, which, written as it was 
more than sixty years ago, is full of significant passages. Messrs. 
Neale and Webb were pioneers of a movement which has gone far 
already, and will probably go farther. Little Men. By Louisa 
M. Alcott. (Sampson Low, Marston, and Co. 6s.)—This volume 
is one of an “ Illustrated Edition of Miss Alcott’s Stories.” The 
Spectator had the honour many years ago of introducing, we might 
say, Miss Alcott’s delightful books to English readers, and we feel 
® peculiar interest in their fortunes. 
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FAST-COLOUR ®¥N RESISTING TAPESTRIES 
FAST-COLOUR TAPESTRIES 
FAST-COLOUR = rarrenns aio ©=| TAPESTRIES 
FAST-COLOUR: LIBERTY & CO., LONDON. TAPESTRIES 
OSLER. 
CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES 
ARTISTIC ELECTRIC FITTINGS. 


FOR CURTAINS & 
UPHOLSTERY 











100 OXFORD STREET, W. 





ALLIANCE ASSURANCE CO., LTD. 


Head Office: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, EO. 
LIFE—FIRE—MARINE. 


Chairman; The Right Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD, @.C.V.O. 





Invested Funds exceed ... £15,000,000. 


LIFE DEPARTMENT. 


Premiums.—The rates of premium charged will be found below the average 
rates of British ottices, both for with-profit and without-profit business. 
Expenses,—The total! annual expenses, including commission, charged to 
the Lite Department are restricted to 10 per cent. of the net premiums 
received, while the average rate of expenditure of British Life Offices ia 

13°7 per cent, of the premiums. 


Profits.—Policy-holders assuring with profits receive four-fifths of the total 
profits derivable from the Company's Life Department. These proitits 
are large. and at the last two valuations have permitted reversionary 
bonuses in the new series to be declared at the rate of 30s. per cent. 
per annum on sums assured and on previous bonuses. ‘he next 
valuation will be made after December 3ist, 1908, 





FIRE, MARINE, and LEASEHOLD and CAPITAL 
REDEMPTION POLICIES are granted on favourable 
terms. 
ow Home Fire business of the Alliance is in excess of that of any other 
vompany, 








For full particulars apply to any of the Company's Offices or Agents. 
ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager. 


SOUND, WHOLESOME, PURE, 
2s. per pound tin. 
Guarautecd and supplied by THE PROPRIETORS OF— 
’ 
SOHWEITZER'S Which is Specially ) 


Cc OCOATINA (scagnned Ser Somat 


Each tin of Fairy Cocoa contains particulars of English Willow-Pattern 
China which is given away to Fairy Drinkers, If you cannot obtain it from 
your grocer, send for a 6d, tin to “* FAIRY,” 143 York Road, London, N. 








THE LARGEST FIRE OFFICE IN 


ROYAL THE WORLD, 
INSURANCE 
COMPANY. 

FIRE, LIFE. 





Head (1 North John St., LIVERPOOL. 
Offices (28 Lombard St., LONDON. 


| 
items ane 
| TOTAL FUNDS ... £13,803, 187. 


THE WINGFIELD TENNIS SMOKING MIXTURE. 
PREPARED ONLY BY 
ROBERT LEWIS 
(Established 1789), 

CIGAR IMPORTER, 

20 ST. JAMES’ STREET, LONDON, 8.W. 


13s. per ib.—in 1b. “ib, and Ib Tins. 


Major WALTER WixGrieLp writes :— The Tobacco you have 
sent down is very good indeed; it is pronounced by all here 
as a delicious fragrant mixture.” 
TELEGRAMS— 
Intimidad, London. 


TELEPHONE— 
3787 Gerrard. 


BY SPECIAL /DENT’S WATCHES & CLOCKS 


APPOINTMENT | i Watches and Clocks of E. DENT & CO,'3 
Manufacture now bear the annexed Trade-Mark, 

TO THE KING. | NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE free on 
| application, 


E. DENT and CO., Ltd., 


Makers of the great Westminster Clock, Big Ben. 
TRADE-MARK. 61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange E.C. 


H AM P TON S 


invite Tourists in Ireland to inspect their own 
exclusive Linen Factory, Lisburn, near Belfast, 
at which is woven Hamptons’ famous 


Hand-Loom Table Damask 


now to be seen in their Linen Show-rooms at 
Pall Mall East. 





Catalogue free. Samples free. Carriage free. 


HAMPTON & SONS, Ltd., Pall Mall East, London, S.W. 
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Abrahams (I.), Short History of Jewish Literature, 70 C.E. to 1786 C.E., 
Pg cs ae ....(Unwin) net 2/6 
Allen (J. F.), Some Founders of the Chemical Industry, vo 
. (Sherratt & Hughes) net 5/0 
Aramaic Papyri Discovered at Assuan, edited by . H. Sayce, folio 


De La More Press) net 21/0 
Bacheller (1.), Silas Strong, Cr 8V0 ........ssscsssereeserererscrerseseeeeesereees (Unwin) 6/0 
um (L. F.), Queen Zixi of Ix, imp 8vo . (Hodder & Stoughton) 6/0 
Bennett (A.), Whom God hath Joined, cr 8vo ssecssesserssesreceeeesd Nutt) 6/0 
Black (F. A.), Natural Phenomena, 8V0 ...............s0++-+--(Gall & Inglis) net 6/0 
British Standrd Specifications for Material used in Construction of 
Railway Rolling Stock, folio...............000++ ...(Lockwood) net 10 6 
Caleb (A. E.), Indian Love Essays and Poe ..(W. Scott) 6/0 
Cobb (R.), The Wonder Voyage, 4to ..(Nelson) 3/6 
Coke (D.), The Comedy of Age, cr 8vo pman & Hall) 6/0 
Cooper (A. N.), With Knapsack and Note-book, er 8vo (A. Brown) net 3/6 
Couch (M. Q.), The Carroll Girls, cr 8vo (Hodder & Stoughton) 5/0 
Coupin (H,) and Lea (J.), Romance of Animal Arts and Crafts (Seeley) 5/0 
Crockett (S. R.), The White Plumes of Navarre, cr 8v (R.T.S.) 6/0 
Dalby (W.). The Ivory Raiders, cr 8vo .(Alston Rivers) 60 
Del Mar (W.), The Romantic East, 8vo am (Black) 10/6 
Divall (E, H.), A Believer’s Thoughts, 18mo (S.S.U.) net 26 
Ebbard (R. J.), Dyspepsia and Costiveness, their Cause and Cure, cr 8vo 
(L. N. Fowler) net 2/6 
(Seeley) 5/0 
C.H. Kelly) 6/0 
(Churchill) net 10/6 | 
...(Digby & Long) 6/0 | 
..(Macmillan) net 12/6 
(Methuen) 6/0 
(G. Allen) net 15/0 


Elliot (G. F. S.), Romance of Plant Life, er 8vo . 
Fitchett (W. H.), [thuriel’s Spear, cr Svo .... 
Fleming (R. A.), A Short Practice of Medicine, 
Fletcher (J. S.), A Maid and her Money, cr Svo 
Franklin (B.), Writings, Vol. VIII., 8vo 
Fraser (Mrs. H.), In the Shadow of the Lord, er 8vo.. 
Gasquet (Abbot), Lord Acton and his Circle, 8vo .... 
Gribble (F.), The Pillar of Cloud, er 8vo (Chapman & Hall) 6/0 
Harris (J. C.), Told to Uncle Remus, er 8vo (Hodder & Stoughton) 5/0 
Harrison (E.), A Dissertation upon Guns and Shooting, 8vo 
(Cogswell & Harrison) net 5/C 
vesessae(Ce H, Kelly) 3/€ 
..(Methuen) 6/€ 
(Dent) net 46 
iphant) net 3/6 


Hart (W. H.), Everyday Life in Bengal. cr 8vo 
Hichens (R.), The Call of the Blood, er 8vo .. 
Howard (N.), Constantine the Great: a Tragedy, 
Hutton (J. A.), Pilgrims in the Regions of Fuith, er 8vo...... 
Hyde (A. G.), George Herbert and his Times, 8vo ...............(Methuen) net 10/6 | 
Hyrst (H. W. G.), Adventures in the Great Deserts, cr 8vo ............(Seeley) 5/0 
Innes (C. H,), Air Compressors and Blowing Engines. er 8vo(Simpkin) net 4/6 
Johnson (E. R.), Ocean and Inland Water Transportation (S. Appleton) net 6/0 | 
Leamy (E.), Irish Fairy Tales, ¢r 80 .0.........6 c.ceccecscseeereeeeee (AM. H. Gill) 26 
Lees (G. R.), Life and Adventures beyond Jordan, er 8vo (C, H. Kelly) net 50 
Leyds (W. J.), The First Annexation of the Transvaal, 8vo ...(Unwin) net 21/0 
Lloyd (A. B.), Uganda to Khartoum, 8vo (Unwin) net 106 
re (R. B.), Story of Hedgerow and Pond, cr (C. H. Kelly) net 50 
Lumsden (J.), The Skipper Parson, er 8vo (C,H, Kelly) 26 
Maeterlinck (M.), My Dog, imp 16mo . G. Allen) net 36 
Many Sided Universe (The), by C. M. E., (J. Murray) net 3/6 
Maxwell (P.), Pribbles and Prabbles, 8vo (Skeffington) net 10/0 
Meade (L. T.), In the Flower of Her Youth, cr 8vo. (Nisbet) 6/0 
Michael Angelo, 4to (Newnes) net 
Millard (T. F.), The New Far East, er Svo.. ..(Hodder & Stouzhton) net 6/0 
Moore (W. H.), Act of State in English Law, scesecseeee(J. Murray) net 10/6 
Naville (E.), The Tomb of Hatshopsitu, 4to ... (Constable) net 42/0 
Nesbit (E.), The Incomplete Amorist, cr 8vo ...........................(Comstable) 60 
Nielsen (F.), Tbe History of the Papacy in the 19th Century, 2 vols. 8vo 
(J. Murray) net 24/0 | 
Opus Epistolarum Des. Erasmi Roterodami Denuo Recognitum et Auctum, 
‘om. I., 1484-1514, medium 8vo ... (Oxford Univ. Press) net 180 | 
Palmer (S.) and Moncrieff (A. R. H.), Surrey Painted and Described, 8vo | 
(Black) net 20/0 
ee XT FEF 
of Manchester, 8vo 
(Sherratt & Hughes) net 
Russell (Dora), The Marriage of Colonel Ler, and other Stor e-, er Svo , 
(Digby & Long 
Sangster (M. A.), The Little Kingdom of Home, 8vo..................(Oliphant) 
Sergeant (A.), An Impetuons Girl, cr 8v0 ..................... (Hurst & Blackett) 
Sievier (R. S8.}, Autobiography, er 8vo..... ...( Winning Post) net 
Snell (F.J.), North Devon, Cr 8V0 oo... .ccccccccccecceceseeecesseeseeeeeses( Black) net 
Southouse (A. J.), The Making of Simon Peter, cr 8vo (Hc dder & Stoughton) 
Stewart (R.), My Experiences of the Isleon1 of Cyprus, er Svo (Skeflington) 
Townshend (Marchioness), In the King’s Garden, and other Poems, 16mo 
(Long) net 





Perfect (H. T.), One of a Few, er 8vo .... 
Physical Laboratories of the University 
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60 
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Turner (W. P.). Tuberculosis, cr 8V0 .........ccccceeeseeesee eeeeeeeeeee eee Black) net 
Wagner (C,), Wayside Talks, cr 8vo........................ Ilodder & Stoughton) 
Warden (S, K.), Humorous Sidelights on a Scotch Tour, er 8vo ...(Drane) 
Washington (George), Letters and Recollections, 8vo.. ..(Constable) net 
Watson (K.), The Gaiety of Fatma, cr 8vo (Brown & Langham) 6/0 
Whishaw (F.), The Patriots, er 8vo ............ .ee.e-(Dighy & Long) 6/0 
Whitby (B.), The Whirligig of Time, cr 8vo (Hurst & Blackett) 6/0 


Scale of Charges for Hdvertisements. 
——— 
OvTstIpe PaGE (when available), FouRTREN GUINEAS 
eeee £12 12 0 | NarrowColumn(Thirdot Paze) Lt | 
6 6 O} Half Narrow Column 23 | 
Quarter-Page (llaif-Column) 3 3 | 
Column, two-thirds width of page, £8 8s. 
COMPANIES, 
Outside Page ..ceccceseccesese £16 16 U| Inside Page 
Five lines (45 words) and under in broad column (half-width), 5s.: and 144 
line for every additional line (containing on an average tielve words) 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 8s. an inch, 
Broad column, half-width of page, 12s. an inch, 
Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 16s. an Inch. | 
Broad column following “Publications of the Week,” 15s, an inch, 
Displayed Advertisements according Lo space, | 
Terms : net 














Terms of Subscription, 

PAYABLE IN ADVANCE 
Including postage to any part of the United be early, 
Kingdom ....-+e+ atbactekeeeneenasenetes £1 8 6.... 
neluding postage to any of the Australasian 
Colonies, America, France, Germauy, India, 
China, &C.  ...+.++ PPPTTITITITI TTT th ° 


HOUSES, &c., FOR SALE AND 
Well-Furnished 
j Detached HOUSE in garden, 3 sitting-rooms, 5 bedrooms, and bath ; 


ALVERN.—TO LET, for six months, 
good offices; no basemeut. No children, or animals.—-WANKLYN, Uplauds, 


Falf- 
Yearly. 
Old 3....0 7 


Quarterly. 


9 
~ 


1 12 


8 


2 


6....016 3....0 





TO LET. 





en 
CHOOL TRANSFER.—First-Class PREPARATORY 
SCHOOL for BOYS on the South-East Coast.. “Established 30 
Present Principal retiring. Average receipts for the last three years, 
Magnificent premises specially bujlt for Preparatory School, on chalk soil, 260 
above sea level, Grand Dining Hall, immense Schoolroom, Private 
Gymnasium, 33 ms, besides Masters’ Lodge. Grounds of 13 Pann) 
Cricket and Tennis. Cricket Pavilion. Property freehold. Only small for 
of purchase money need be paid down. Splendid opportunity for Prindpales 
Preparatory Schools seeking exceptionally fine premises, or Two Gentlema 
desiring to —_ et of a es in Partnership.—For further 
particulars apply ‘‘'T471,” care of Messrs. Truman and Knigh: : 
Agents, 6 Holles Street, Cavendish Square, London, W, nightley, Educational 


SS 
APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED, 


EDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON), 
YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, LONDON, w, 

The COUNCIL INVITE APPLICATIONS for the post of PRINCIPAL of 
Bedford vere | —y | yA hg board and residence.— Particulars 
can be obtained from the SECRET , to whom testimoni rences 
should be sent on or before October 10th. lals and rete 


ABERDASHERS’ ASKE’S HATCHAM GIRLS’ 
SCHOOL.—Owing to resignation of the Head. Mistress, the Governors 

are about to APPOINT a new HEAD-MISTRESS, to take office in Jani 
next. The School is a Second-Grade School, administered under a Scheme 
the Charity Commissioners, for the education of Girls between the ages of 
8and 19. There is a Kindergarten Department.—Full particulars and forma 
of application can be obtained from R. J. ELLIS, Clerk to Schools 
Governors, Aske’s Hatcham Girls’ School, Jeruingham Road, New Cross, 8.B 











OST as PRIVATE SECRETARY or ASSISTANT 
DESIRED by Gentleman holding University Diplomas, accustomed 

to literary and scientific work, and posenton thorough ond intimate know. 
ledge of French and German. Highest references given and required, 
“ PUBLICIST.” Rox 145, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, 


GENTLEMAN from Holland, witb first-class credentials 

and qualifications from German and Dutch Universities, DESIRES 

POST as MASTER or RESIDENT ‘TUTOR, to Prepare Pupils for Matriculg. 

tion Examivation.—For full particulars, write ‘* TUTOR,” care of Streets, 

50 Cornhill, E.C, 

. _— 

ry\O PARENTS and GUARDIANS.—KYNOCH, Limited, 

have VACANCIES in their Commercial Departments for a Few 

YOUNG GENTLEMEN of good education and manners. No premium 

required. Term of Indentures, 4 years.—Apply by letter only to the 
SECRETARY, Kynoch, Limited, Witton, Birmingham, 











EDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON), 

YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, LONDON, W, 

The SESSION 1906-7 will OPEN on THURSDAY, October 4th. 

ore requestel to enter their names on Wednesday, October 3rd. Lectures 

are given in all branches of General and Higher Education. Takeg 

systematically, they form a connected and progressive course, but a single 


Students 


| course in any subject may be attended, 


Courses are held in preparation for all Examinations of the University of 
London in Arts and Science, for the Teacher's Diploma (London), and for the 
Teacher's Certiticate (Cambridge), and also a Special Course of Scientific 
Instruction in Hygiene. 

Six Laboratories are open to Students for Practical Work. 

THREE ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, one in Arts and two in Science, 
will be offered for competition in June, 1907. 

The Early English Text Society's Prize will be awarded in June, 1907, 

STUDENTS CAN RESIDE IN THE COLLEGE. 

TRAINING DEPARTMENT FOR SECONDARY TEACHERS, 

THREE SCHOLARSHIPS, each of the value of £20 for one year, are 
offered for the Course of Secondary Training, beginuing in January, 19v7. 

The Scholarships will be awarded to the best Candidate holding a degree or 
equivalent in Arts or Science. Applications should reach the HEAD of the 
Training Department not later than December 15th. 


2 THOMAS’S HOSPITAL, 
ALBERT EMBANKMENT, S.E. 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 
The WINTER SESSION will COMMENCE on OCTOBER 3rd, 

The Hospital occupies one of the finest sites in London, and contains 
603 beds. 

Entrance and other Scholarships and Prizes (26 in number), of the value of 
more than £500, are offered for competition each year, 

Upwards of 60 resident and other appoimtments are open to Students after 
qualification. 

A Student’s Club forms part of the Medical School buildings; and the 
Athletic Ground, nine acres in extent, situated at Chiswick, can be reached ia 
40 minutes from the Hospital. 

A Prospectus, containing full particulars, may be obtained from the Secre 


tary, Mr. G. Q. ROBERTS, 
J. H. FISHER, B.S. Lond., Dean, 
7 ING’S COLLEGE, 


LONDON, 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 
tull Courses for Matriculated Students are provided in Arts, Laws, Science, 
Engineering, Medicine, and Theology at Composition Fees; or Students 
may attend the separate Classes. 
Preparation for all Examinations of the London University. 
MICHAELMAS TERM COMMENCES OCTOBER 3rd. 
For Prospectuses and all information apply to the SECRETARY, King’s 
College, Strand, W.C. 
WOMEN’S DEPARTMENT, KENSINGTON, 
MICHAELMAS TERM COMMENCES OCTOBER 8th. 
Apply to the VICE-PRINCIPAL, 13 Kensington Square. 


\l. GEORGE'S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL 

Ss (UNIVERSITY OF LONDON), ; 
WINTER SESSION COMMENCES OCTOBER Ist. 

Arrangements having been made for instruction in the Preliminary and 
Intermediate Subjects (Physics, Chemistry, Anatomy, and Physiology) to be 
undertaken by the University of London, THE ENTIRE LABORATORIES 
AND TEACHING AT THIS HOSPITAL AND SCHOOL ARE NOW 
DEVOTED TO INSTRUCTION IN THE SUBJECTS FOR THE FINAL 
EXAMINATIONS (Medicine, Surgery, Pathology, &c.) Unequalled facilities 
are therefore available for CLINICAL INSTRUCTION AND RESEARCH.- 
Further information from F, JAFFREY, F.R.C.S., Dean of the School. 


Sr MARY'S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL 


PADDINGTON, W. 
(University of London.) 

The WINTER SESSION will BEGIN on OCTOBER Ist. 

The Medical School provides complete courses of instruction, PRE- 
LIMINARY SCIENTIFIC, INTERMEDIATE, and FINAL (under recogusel 
Teachers of the University of London), in preparation for the M 
Degrees of the Universities, and for the Diplomas of the conjoint Board. 

SIX EN'TRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS in NATURAL SCIENCE, £145 to £52 108 
Competed for m September.—For Handbook of Curriculum apply to the DEAN. 
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ee COLLEGE, 


ENGINEERING EDUCATION. 


VIL, MECHANICAL, MINING. AND ELECTRICAL 
COURSES FOR CIYN NEERS AND SURVEYORS, 
Professor—R. M. FERRIER, M.Sc., M.Inst.C.E. : 
special facilities are offered in the way of College Scholarships and 
§ ing Works Scholarships, favourable arrangements being made with 
Basing or near Bristol for practical training to be obtained in works con- 
pr with the College Course. : a 
Diploma is awarded to Students who pass the qualifying Examinations. 
r . Aesociateship of the College is conferred on those Students who obtain 
a First-class Senior Di loma. see : 
The Institution of Yivil Engineers accepts the Preliminary Certificate of 
the College in lieu of its Eutrance Examination. ; 
Applications for Vacancies in October to be made as early as possible to the 
eodusigned, from whom Prospectus and Particulars of Residence in Clifton 


may be obiained. 


BRISTOL. 


“_____ JAMES RAFTER, Registrar and Secretary. _ 
pauincnan AND MIDLAND INSTITUTE. 


SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 


Sir EDWARD ELGAR, Mus.Doc., LL.D. 
GRANVILLE BANTOCK. 
CHARLES HARFORD LLOYD, M.A.. Mus.Doc. (Oxon.) 


Visitor 

Principal oe one 

Visiting Examiner emevheie 
SESSION 1906-1907. 


The Session consists of Autumn Term (September 17th to December 21st) ; 
Winter Term (January 2lst to April 13th); Summer Term (April 15th to 
29th). ! 
TSearection in all branches of Music; Students’ Choir and Orchestra; 
Chamber oad | Fortnightly Rehearsals a ; ~~ Opera. 
tus and further information may be obtained from 
— ALFRED HAYES, Secretary. _ 


(TT OF LIVERPOOL SCHOOL OF COMMERCE. 


UNIVERSITY OF LIVERPOOL, 
Two Years’ Course in Higher Commercial Subjects :~ 
ECONOMICS. 
COMMERCIAL LAW. 
GEOGRAPHY AND METHODS. 
ACCOUNTANCY. 
HISTORY AND LANGUAGES. 
Prospectus on application to HON. SECRETARY. 


GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
HURCH EDUCATION CORPORATION. 
THREE FIRST-CLASS SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS. 


Head-Mist ress. Fees. 
Miss GraingerGray... £100) 








SANDECOTES SCHOOL, Parkstone, Dorset 

UPLANDS SCHOOL, St. Leonards-on-Sea......Miss H. Walsh ; £b 

MILHAM FORD SCHOOL, Oxford ................Miss C. I. Dodd, M.A, £10-£15 
(New and approved buildings now being erected.) 


Prospectus, &e., on application to the Head-Mistress of each School. 


IRLS’ PUBLIC DAY SCHOOL COMPANY, LTD. 
CLAPHAM HIGH SCHOOL. 
Head-Mistress—Mrs. WOODHOUSE. 
BOARDING-HOUSES licensed by the Company. 

Miss DINGWALL, 23 Larkhall! Rise, Clapham. 

Mrs. JAMES, ** Methven,” Windmill Road, Clapham Common. 

Mrs. F. WOODHOUSE, “ St. James,” 6 Elms Koad, Clapham Common, 

Mrs, LABORDE, * Westbury,” West Side, Clapham Common, 

Mrs. POUNTNEY, 12 Poynders Road, Clapham Park. 

Prospectuses and further particulars may be obtained from the Heads of the 
Houses or from the SECRETARY at the School. 


eee ees ee VILLE HOUSE, MEADS.—A 
J Firsteclass HOME BOARDING SCHOOL for GIRLS. Thorough 
modern Education, combined with careful individual attention. Hizhly 
qualified staff of English and Foreign Mistresses and Visiting Professors. 
Excellent advantages for outdoor games aud exercises.—Prospectus on 
applicat on to the PRINCIPAL. 


ADY strongly RECOMMENDS RESIDENCE for 

4 WOMEN STUDENTS within 10 minutes’ walk of School of Medicine, 

— School, British Museum.—Apply Miss DAVIDSON, 46 Porchester 
‘errace, W. 


W EYBRIDGE LADIES’ SCHOOL, SURKEY.— 

Conducted by Miss E. DAWES, M.A., D.Lit. (London). The com- 
forts of a refined home. Thorough education on the principle of a sound mind 
inasound body. No cramming, but preparation for examinations if desired. 
French and German a speciality. Large grounds. High and healthy position 


( UTDOOR LIFE.—SCHOOL OF GARDENING FOR 
GIRLS.—Flowers, Fruit, Bees, Carpentering, Fruit Preserving. 
Thatcham Fruit and Flower Farm, near Newbury. Splendid sitnation, 
southern slope. Principals: LILY HUGHES-JONES, MARY PEERS, 


F.R.H.S., and first-class Certificates.—Iilustrated Prospectuses on application 


ny ‘ Al OC wh ‘rey TAS 
Qt. MARGARET'S, POLMONT, STIRLINGSHIRE.— 
\) Boarding School for Girls, Under the Inspection of the Scotch Educa- 
tion Department, and the Oxford and Cambridge Joiut Board. Head-Mistress : 
Miss H. JEX-BLAKE. Thorough Modern Education, combined with careful 
individual attention. Large playing-fields for hockey, cricket, tennis, &c.— 
Prospectus on application to the HEAD-MISTRESS. 
_NEXT TERM BEGINS FRIDAY, September 2st. 
[Ast80URNE—ST. MARGAREW'S, MEADS.” High- 
4 Class Ladies’ School, Recognised by the Board of Education. Principals, 
the Misses TII)M A N (of Girton College). Highest references. Tennis, Hockey ,&c. 








LH ISHFIELD, HENDON, MIDDLESEX. 
Principals—Miss C. METCALFE and Miss G. WALLIS. 
NEXT TERM COMMENCES SEPT. 20th New Entries Sent. 24th 


T MONICA’S, 
KINGSWOOD, SURREY. 
Station, Kingswood (formerly Tadworth), S.E.B. 


HOME SCHOOL FOR LIMITED NUMPER OF GIRLS. 
Excellent Education. on modern lines. Large Staff of Resident Specialists 
for Languages, Art, Music, English, Gymnastics, &c, Visiting Professors. 





Principals : 
Miss HEATH-JONES, Historical Tripos; Miss BERVON. 


Prospectus on application. 





(iHURCH EDUCATION CORPORATION. 


CHERWELL HALL, OXFOBD. 





TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN SECONDARY TEACHERS. 
Principal: Miss CATHERINE I. DODD, M.A., late Lecturer of Education 


in the University of Manchester. 


Students are prepared for the Oxford Teacher's Diploma, the Cambridge 


Teacher's Certificate, the Teacher's Diploma of the University of London, aud 
the Higher Froebel Certificate. 


Full courses of Professional Training are provided for students preparing to 
teach in various types of Secondary Schools. Students have the advantage 


of attending Oxford Lectures in addition to those given by the Cherwell Hall 


staff. They are allowed to practise in the Milham Ford School, which is 
organised to illustrate modern methods of teaching. 
Full particulars on application to the Principal. 





C* URCH OF 


ENGLAND HIGH SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS, Ltd. 

Patron—The Right Rev. The LORD BISHOP OF LONDON, 
Chairman of Council—The Rev. CANON FRANCIS J. HOLLAND, MLA, 
1, 6 UPPER BAKER STREET, N.W, 

Head-Mistress—Miss HORNER. 
Music School under the direction of Mr. Oscar Beringer, Herr J. Ludwig, 

Miss Florence Etlinger, Mr. F. A. W. Docker, and others, 

2. 39 GRAHAM STREET, EATON SQUARE, S.W. 
Head-Mistress—Miss WOLSELEY LEWIS, B.A. 
Students trained for Froebel Society's ond Cambridge Diplomas. 
Loarding House, 39 Graham Street, Eaton Square, 8.W 
Preparatory Departments for Boys and Girls over four years of age. 
Pupils not in the School admitted to Special Classes, 

For particulars apply to SECRETARY. 6 Upper Baker Street, N.W. 





‘ 
EK 





‘ SUR REY HILLS.—GARRATIUS HALL, near KrouUM., 
is SCHOOL for YOUNG GENTLEWOMEN of good social positiouv. The 
house stands 570 feet above sea level in 45 acres of grounds. Riding and driving. 


y r) wal i . ‘ ‘ J 2 
INDHEAD.—LINGHOLT SCHOOL for GIRLS will 
Hop OPEN on THURSDAY, September 20th, for the Michaelmas Term.— 
or Prospectus, apply to the Principal. Miss MACRAE MOIR. 
| OXPON.—HOME FOR ELDER GIRLS.—A Lady 
F (University Honours), experienced in Higher Educational Work, Foreign 
aourt Household Management, receives, in Comfortable Home close to 
SUKI KENSINGTON MUSEUM, Six Elder Girls to study SPECIAL 
Le Je TS or SEE LONDON. Coaching in Art-History, Literature, 
a aruases. Preparation for Foreign Travel.—Miss ELLEN FARNELL, 
Alexuuder Square, London, S.W. 





S*: ELPHIN’S CHURCH OF ENGLAND SCHOOL 


(for Daughters of Clergy and Laity), DARLEY DALE, MATLOUCK, 
Special Burseries for the Danghters of Clergy ouly. 
TRAINING DEPARTMENT for STUDENT-TEACHERS. 
Apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS; or to Rev. Canon WILLIS, Hon, Sec., 


The Rectory, Warrington. 


DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Limited, 


HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM. 

Head-Mistress—Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG 
(Late of Girton College, Cambridge ; Medieval and Modern Languages Tripos), 

PRIVATE OMNIBUS daily from Moseley. 

BOARDING HOUSE, No. 26 Hagley Koad (next door to the School). 
House-Mistress, Miss FLORENCE N. DAW. 

NEXT TERM COMMENCES SEPTEMBER 19th, 

Prospectuses, &c.. can be obtained from the Secretary, Mr. H. KEELING, 


109 Colmore Row, Birmingham. 
| f ABER ALES ASKES GIRLS’ 
ACTON, W. 
Head-Mistress—Miss GILLILAND, M.A. Lond., Fellow of Univ. Coll., Lond, 
assisted by a large staff of University Graduates and other Specialists. 
Girls Prepared for the Universities; Valuable Scholarships and Leaving 
Exhibitions. Special Kitchen for the Teachiug of Cookery aud Housewifery. 
Preparatory Department for Boys and Girls under &, 
NEXT TERM BEGINS SEPT. 18th. 
| 5 ‘pansies W.—LADIES’ SCHOOL. 
Beautifully situated on Sea front. 
GIRTON HOUSE, 2, 3, and 4 WALSINGHAM MANSIONS 
Excellent Education on Modern Lines. 


Riding, Hockey ; own Farm aud Laundry. 


SCHOOL, 


Entrance Examination, Sept. 15th. | 


Recognised. 


Orchestra, Dressmaking, Cooking, 








\OLK ESTON E.—Miss ADOLPHUS and Miss EVERY.— 


{ liome School for Young Gentlewomen, Detached house near sea ; hockey- 


field. Great educational advantages; London Professors, resident English aud 
foreign Mistresses. Limited number, individual attention ; special care given 
to delicate girls. —Apply for Prospectus to St. Heleva's, 16 Augusta Gardens. 


4e> HOUSE, BAKEWELL, DERBYSHIRE (near 


High-class School for Girls (recog- 
Resident French 
Riding, Golf.— 


Haddon Hall and Chatsworth). 
nised), Four registered Mistresses, including B.A. London. 
Mistress. Visiting Professors. Gymuastics, Swioming, 
Principals, the Misses KNIGHT. Fa mal 
rI\HORNELOE SCHOOL, BRIDPORT.—Seaside Educa- 

tion for the Daughters of Gentlemen. Leautiful country. Games, 
gymnastics, sea bathing, &c. Health carefully studied, Individual training 
ixcellent Languages and Music. Head-Mistresses—Miss BUSSELL and Miss 
EBBUTT, M.A, (Dublin), Newnham College, Cambridge. 


Af ARPLE HIGH SCHOOL 


charge of Colonial pupils. 
PRINCIPALS. 


{ ARLBOROUGH COLLEGE for Girls (Boarders only). 


BUXTON, DERBYSHIRE, 
Full staff of Resident Teachers holding University Degrees, Tennis, 
Hockey, Swimming, Riding, &c. Moderate fees, 
lllustrated Prospectus from PRINCIPAL. 
YROW BOROUGH, SUSSEX.—Boarding School for Girls 
J Beautiful position, bracing air, over 750 ft. above sea-level. Thoroughly 
good education. Special atteution to development of character. 


—Address, Whincroft, Crowborough. 
NANON WILSON 
BOARDING-SCHOOL for GIRLS at SKELLFIELD, RIPON, 


of England. 
Healthy locality; or 
Miss BOYCOT'! and Miss TARV ER, 


TEAR LONDON.—Home School with all Country Advan- 





and KINDERGARTEN 

(Cheshire Highlands).—Gir]ls’ High-class Boarding School (recognised). 
Beautifully situated and well equipped, Thorough moderu education. Entire 
i New Term begins September 135th.—Apply the 


Priucipal, 
Miss A. MELVILL GREEN, B.A. London, Camb, Trs’, Certificate (Registered). 


WISHES to RECOMMEND a 
Church 
Aunual Examiuvation by Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board. 
large grounds for cricket, hockey, and tenuis,—Priucipals, 





tages.—A few ELDER GIRLS of good social position will be RECEIVED 
at 100 gs., inclusive of Music, Art, Languages, and preparation for special 
examinatious if desired.‘ F, A, M.,” care of Watson's Advertising Oifices, 


MOUNT SCHOOL, 
BISHOP'S STORTFORD. 


6 Bouverie Street, London, E 
NHANTRY 


Head- Mistress 


.C. 


Miss ESTHER CASE (Girton College, Cambridge). 


NEXT TEKM BEGINS on THURSDAY, September 20th, 


A Bursurv is offered for a G.rl under 13, 





Particulars on application, 
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Sy eg PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
President — Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, B.N. Principals — A. 
ALEXANDER, F.R.G.S. (late Director Jayegpool Gymuasium), Mrs. 
ALEXANDER, with Lect and Assistants. Objects—To train Educated 
Women as Scientafic Teachers of Physical Education. All branches and systems 
taught, including Outdoor Games.Swimming, Fencing, and Medical Gyn,nastics, 
Physiology, Hygiene, Anatomy, and Sick Nursing. Gold and Silver Medals, 
with Diplomas, awarded to successful students, Schools and Coll 
supplied with qualified teachers, 

ALTH STUDENTS,—Ladies who do not desire to adopt Physical Train- 
ing as a profession are received as Health Students for a oo course of 
instruction in Hygiene, Sick Nursing, Deportment. Riding, Fencing, Swim- 
ming, Beneficial Exercises and Outdoor Games. Finishing Lessons can also 
be arranged for in all branches of education. References permitted to Lord 
Kiunaird, Dean of Norwich, Rt. Hon, H. J. Gladstone, M.P., Hon. and Rev, 
E. Lyttelton, D.D.—Further Particulars from the SECRETARY. 

LING'S SWEDISH YSTEM. 
\HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 

37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford. Principal, Miss STANSFELD. Students 
are trained in tlris College to become Teachers of Gymnastics in Colleges and 
Schools. The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational 
and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Physi- 
ology and Hygiene, Dancing, Fencing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, &., 











HE CLEMENTS PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
BICKENHILL, HAMPTON-IN-ARDEN, WAR WICKSHIRE.—Princi- 
al: Mr. W. E. CLEMENTS, Sandow Gold Medallist; McFadden Gold 
Medalist Gold Medallist, N. York Athletic Club; late Sergeant-Instructor of 
encing and Gymnastics, 2nd Dragoon Guards, and Chief Instructor Corpora- 
tion of Leicester; Winner of All-England Competition for finest develo 
man; selected to represent Great Britain, International Contest, 1905. 
Assisted by Mrs. CLEMENTS and Staff, who receive Ladies of good appear- 
ance and education to Train as Teachers of Physical Culture, Fencing, 
Gymnastics, Ju-Jitsu, Dancing, Swimming, and Games. Two Years’ Course 
also includes Hygiene and Anatomy at University. Gold Medal awarded 
annyally. College stands in its own grounds of 19 acres in the beautiful Arden 
country (Shakespeare’s land).—Prospectys, SECRETARY, Clements’ School, 


Upper Priory, Birmingham. 
HE CARNEGIE DUNFERMLINE TRUST. 


COLLEGE OF HYGIENE AND PHYSICAL TRAINING. 


The Course for the Training of Teachers extends over two years, and 
includes Hygiene, Auatomy, Physiology, Educational and Kemedial Gymuastics 
(Swedish system), Dancing, and Games, 

Terms, for Residence and Tuition, £80 per annum, 


For particulars of Entrance Examination (or exempting equivalents) apply 
» ee aa ETHEL ADAIR ROBERTS, Physical Training College, 
unfermline. 


IVERPOOL GYMNASIUM TRAINING COLLEGE 

for Ladies as Gymnastic, Sports, and Games Teachers. The best 

and most thorough Training, including Massage aud remedial exercises on 
the Swedish system. 

Write to SECRETARY for Illustrated Prospectus. 








NSTEY PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
HALESOWEN (Residential), prepares women of good health and 
education foraun ATTRACTIVE VOCATION. Also receives those requiring 
Physical Culture, outdoor games, remedial treatment, &c., and country life. 
Send for Prospectus, 





E INCORPORATED FROEBEL EDUCATIONAL 
INSTITUTE, TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON, LONDON, 
gnised by the Board of Education as a Training College for Secondary 
hers,—Chairman of Committee: Sir WILLIAM MATHER. ‘Treasurer: 
Mr. C.G. MONTEFIORE. M.A. Soevewez: Mr. ARTHUR G. SYMONDS, M.A, 
ncipal: Miss E. LAWRENCE, Students are prepared for the Examina- 
tions of the National Froebel Union. TWO SCHOLARSHIPS of £20 each, and 
two of £15 each, tenable for two youn at the Institute, are offered annually 
Students.—Prospect may obtained from the PRINCIPAL, 
HIGH SCHOOL AND KINDERGARTEN WORK. 
OME AND COLONIAL SCHOOL SOCIETY.— 
Incorporated with the National Froebel Union for the issue of Certifi- 
cates. SECONDABY RESIDENT AND DAY TRAINING DEPARTMENT. 
Students are now received to prepare for different exams. at 15 HIGHBURY 
HILL, exactly opposite the College. There is a considerable demand for 
trained Students of the College.—Apply to the Vice-Principal in Charge, 
Miss KYLE, B.A. NEXT TERM SEPT. 18th. 


T MARY'S COLLEGE, PADDINGTON. 
Principal—Miss JANE L, LA'THAM, Girton College. 
1. TRAINING COLLEGE FOR SECONDARY TEACHERS, 
for London or Cambridge Teachers’ Diploma. 
2. BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL, Fee £75,—Full particulars from the 
PRINCIPAL. 


ARIA GREY TRAINING COLLEGE for WOMEN 
TEACHERS.—Students are Prepared for the London and Cambridge 
Teachers’ Diplomas and the Higher Certificate of the National Froebel Union. 
—For particulars as to Scholarships, Hall of Residence, &c., apply to the 
Principal, Miss ALICE WOODS, Salusbury Road, Brondesbury, NW: 








Preparation 


ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIER’S, JERSEY. 
—Splendid Buildings. Gymnasium, separate Cubicles, Hockey, Teunis, 
Sea-Bathing; beautiful climate; great advantages for acquiring French; 
Twelve Resident Mistresses; Teacher for Physical Training; Special Terms for 
Ministers’ Daughters.—For Prospectus apply PRINCIPAL, 


Si EDMUND and LADY ELTON confidently Recommend 

“THE LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSET.—Delightful Home School, 
with thorough education for Gentlemen’s Daughters. Entire charge of 
Children with nts abroad. Resident trained Nurse. Detached house 4 mins, 
from sea. PRINCIPALS—Miss E. YOUNG and Miss WILTSHIER. 


UNORLAN, HARROGATE —HIGH-CLASS 
SCHOOL for GIRLS. Principals—Miss STOCKER and Miss SHARPE, 
Newvbam College, Cambridge, M.A. of Dublin University. Excellent premises; 
playing field. Resident Health and Foreign Mistresses, Careful training in 
character and manners. Special attention paid to health. 


ROMLEY HIGH SCHOOL.—A BOARDING-HOUSE 
for GIRLS in connection with above School was opened in April by 
Miss BEATRICE FOWLE (formerly Head Music Mistress and House 
Mistress at Queen Anne's School, Caversham; daughter of the late Rev. 'T. 
W. Fowle, Rector of Islip). High ground, gravel soil; one minute from 
School. Station: Bromley South (S. E. and C. R.)—For Prospectus, address 
Miss FOWLE, Marrick, Elmfield Road, Bromley, Kent. 
T. OLAVE’S AND ST. SAVIOUR’S GRAMMAR 
, TOWER BRIDGE, 8.E. 
Head-Master—W. G. RUSHBROOKE, Esq., M.L. 
ST. SAVIOUR’S AND ST. OLAVE’S GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 
NEW KENT ROAD, 8.E. 
Heai-Mistress—Miss M. G. FRODSHAM, B.A. 
E NCE EXAMINATION, TUESDAY, September llth, 1906, 
Cc TMAS TERM COMMENCES WEDNESDAY, September 11th, 1906. 
Forms of application for admission to either School may be obtained from 
the CLERK to the GOVERNORS, Tower Bridge, 5.E, 











BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


HE EDINBURGH ACADEYW 
Incorporated by Borst Charter, 5 George IV, ¥. 
The NEXT SBSSION of the EDINBURGH ACADE will 
TUESDAY, 2nd October, at 10.50 o'clock, when there will be an Waa 98 
in 5 > hg ond Penprendoes Soon oe Purpose of placing new Boys 
now ing Enrolled. e ul work of the Sessi ‘ : 
WEDNESDAY, rd October, at 9 o'clock, | om will, begin ox 
Copies of the Prospectus and of the Speci spect: 
BOARDING-HOUSES may be obtained from the A NITOR fe MASTERS 
or from the CLERK and TREASURER, who will supply information, p 
we gop Fagueeted be yd A names of new % with Mr. C, B Ww 
Cc , , C.A., Clerk an reasurer, 6 North id Street . 
burgh, ae soon as, possible. dinate t. David Street, Baia. 
‘be Masters of the Boarding-Houses are Mr. F. A. HA 
Scott House, Kinnear Road, and Mr. A. DRUITT. M.A. Oxon. ent yroR., 
Kinnear Road, If there should be no vacancies in Scott House aod ae 
ageyt A — ye 35 St. Bernard's Crescent and My 
. G. , B.A. Oxon,, 52 Inverleith Row, are ared to: 4 
limited number of Bensdees. sie to receive 4 
ne CTOR, Mr. REGINALD CARTER, M.A. 0 -» Wi 
Parents at the Academy on Ist and 2nd October, ae band eee eee 


EIGHTON PARK SOHOor 
NEAR BEADING, . 9 x 0 OL 


UNDER THE MANAGEMENT OF THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS, 


Pave a ae PUBLIC SCHOOL iy done well at the Universities 
‘he School stands in its own grounds of about 45 acres, hi 

town and the Thames Valley. oes the 
_ For Honours List, Prospectus, particulars of Scholarships, and other 
information, apply to the Head-Master, JOHN RIDGES, M.A,, at the School, 


VHE ABBEY SCHOOL, Beckenham, Kent. Founded 1866. 
REOPENS SEPT. 20th under new management. Principal, the Venble, 

C. V. P. DAY, M.A. (late Archdeacon of Mackay); Head-Master, W. H P 
HAYMAN, Esq. (formerly Captain of Bradfield and Scholar of ertfond 
College, Oxford); Master of the Games, G. J. GULLIVER, . ( 
Captain of Northants County XI.) Assisted by Rev. F. W. CARLTON ‘On 
Blne and Mathematical Honourman), and a competent staff. The Abbey 
stands in grounds of 9 acres, exclusive of cricket field of 7 acres, with um 
extensive and complete building, specially designed for school purposes, 
The School shows a fine record for health, work, games, and a high Standard 
of conduct. Fees for board and tuition, 100 gs. 


YDAL MOUNT SCHOOL, COLWYN Bay 
Head-Master: T. G. OSBORN, M.A. : 
The Board of Governors will be glad to RECEIVE APPLICATIONS for 
ADMISSION to this School. 
For Prospectus apply to HEAD-MASTER. 


ERKHAMSTED SCHOOL, 


Prep. for University, Army, Navy, Scientific, and Medical Life. 
Junior School, quite separate houses, teaching, and life; successful prep. for 
Senior School—Apply HEAD-MASTER, School House, 
HITGIFT SCHOOL, CROYDON. 
CHRISTMAS TERM, SEPTEMBER 13th. Classical, Modern, Science, 
and Engineering Sides.—For Prospectus, &c., apply to the Head-Master 
S. O. ANDREW, M.A. 2 


~OUTHBOURNE-ON-SEA, near BOURNEMOUTH— 
Mr. G. MEAKIN, Pembroke Lodge, PREPARES not more than 30 BOYS 

for the leading Public Schools. Fees moderate. Climate sunny and bracing. 
Gravel soil, Delicate boys specially cared for. Games. Sea-bathing. Special terms 
for Sons of Officers and Clergy. Reference permitted to the Rishop of London. 


Peomacacve SCHOOL, WORCESTERSHIRE. 
AUTUMN TERM BEGINS THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 20th. 


Apply to the HEAD-MASTER, School House, Bromsgrove. 
ARWICK SCHOOL. 


o see oe Public School. Fine Buildings. Moderate Fees. New 
Science Buildings (1905). Large playing fields.—For further ticulars, 
apply to HEAD-MASTER. _ ee i 
Vents COLLEGE, JERSEY.—Visitor, the Crown. 

Public School, with classical and modern sides. Several Scholarships of 
£100 and £80 every year at three Oxford Colleges. Very successfal Army 
class; FIRST and SIXTH into Sandhurst DIRECT recently. Fine new 
Schoolhouse Buildings on magnificent healthy site. Large cricket field, three 
fives courts. School cadet corps. Boarding fee, £45 p. an. 


fee ER EER. COLLEGE 
President—HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE, K.G., P.C. 
ead-Master—Kev. F. 8. WILLIAMS, M.A., late Assistant Master 
at Rugby School. 
NEXT TERM COMMENCES 2ist SEPTEMBER. 


LENALMON D. 


The New ENGINEERING SIDE will be OPEN on 2lst SEPTEMBER. 
For particulars apply to the Kev. the WARDEN, Trinity College, Glen 
almond, Perth, N.B. 


LKLEY GRAMMAR SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE 


Healthily situated near the Moors. Leaving Scholarships to the Univer- 
sities. NEXT TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 18th. 
_Hea«l-Master, Cc. Ww. ATKINSON, M.A. Cantab. 


UTTON VALENCE SCHOOL, KENT.—Governors, the 
WORSHIPFUL COMPANY of CLOTHWORKERS. Valuable Exhibi- 
tions. Classical and Modern sides. Cricket ground, gymnasium, laboratory, 
workshop, swimming bath, fives courts, rifle range. Special advantages to 
Sons of Naval and Military Officers and Clergymen.—Apply HEAD-MASTER, 



































CMG WELL SCHOOL.—Chairman of Governors, Col. 
the Right Hon. MARK LOCKWOOD, C.V.0O., M.P. Head-Master, 
Rev. R. D. SWALLOW, Hon. Canon of St. Albans. 

Apply for Illustrated Prospectus, with List of Scholarships, &c., for 
Michaelmas Term. 


IGGLESWICK SCHOOL 
SIX SCHOLARSHIPS (£60 and under) will be offered in 1907 (open also 


to Boys already in the School). NEXT TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 19h. 
Head-Master, W. W. VAUGHAN, M.A., Giggleswick School, Settle, Yorkshire. 


OGNOR.—MANOR HOUSE SCHOOL for BOYS— 

D New Buildings; 6 acres of Playing Fields; large Classrooms, Chemical 

and Physical Laboratory and Workshop. Preparation for Public Schools, 

Civil Service, or ordinary Education.—Prospectus and views on spplication 
to the Head-Master, H. GARDNER (Vic. and Lond. Univ.), 
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OoYAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, 
R CIRENCESTER. 
Parnos—H.M. KING EDWARD VIL. 


PresipeNt—The EARL arte bee hw on re 
Laud-owners, -agents, Surveyors, Agriculturists, intending Colonists,&c. 
—— Land-egmrming and Colonial Buanch. 
Estate Management and Forestry Branch. . 
For tus of Curriculum, Fees, Entrance Exhibitions, Scholarships, 
Diplomas, &c., apply to the PRINCIPAL. 5 
NEXT SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, October 9th. 


7 GRICULTURAL COLLEGE, ASPATRIA, CUMBER- 
LAND. Close to ENGLISH LAKES and SEASIDE. In a most 
poted Stock-raisi District. 
NEXT SESSION BEGINS on OCTOBER Ist. 
J. SMITH HILL, B.A., B.Sc., Principal. 
> GRICULTURAL COLLEGE, TAMWORTH.—Youths 
Trained on Farm of 1,000 acres for Home or Colonies. Blacksmiths’ work, 
Carpeatry, Riding, and Shooting taught. Terms moderate. Get Prospectus, 
T,LTHAM COLLEGE KENT. 
THE ROYAL waves Sopock. , Wiis sak 
i 1 Life and Mducation, with Special Classes for all Naval an 
a des Special Fees for Officers in the Navy and Army. 
Recognised; the Army Council. Large Playing-fields, Gymnasium, 
Swimming Bath ; Chemical and Physical Laboratories ; Cadet Corps, &c. 
Apply to the Head-Master, Rev. A. E. RUBIE, D.D.; or SECRETARY, 
$2 Sackville Street, London, W. 








ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — SCHOLAR- 

SHIPS.—-TWELVE SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) on DECEMBER 5th 

7th. Open to boys joining September 2lst, as to others. Classes for ARMY, 

ivy, NDIAN POLICE, ENGINEERING, &c., without Extra Fee. 

JUNIOR SCHOOL for boys from 8 to 13, New Science Buildiugs. Five 
Boarding-houses,—Head-Master, Rev. A. J. GALPIN, M.A, 





A First-Grade Public School for Universities, Army, &. Valuable 
Boholarships and Exhibitions. Separate JUNIOR School for Boys of 8 to 
2. N xT TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER Ilsth.—D. E. NORTON, M.A, 
i CT yl a eres teldadtet, hey 

\PSOM COLLEGE.—Head-Master, Rev. T. N. H. SMITH- 

PEARSE, M.A. Scholarships and Exhibitions open to all boys under 
}4, whether already in the school or not, will be offered in March next.— 
Apply The BURSAR. 


IOHAELMAS TERM at the SOUTH-EASTERN 
COLLEGE, RAMSGATE, will COMMENCE SEPTEMBER 2ist. 











E. C. SHERWOOD, Head-Master. — 


[prvonsnies—Aveurorp SCHOOL, UFFCULME. 
Founded 1701. 
FIRST-CLASS PREP ARATORY SCHOOL, 7-15. 
Hon. Sec. to Governors, Preb. HOWARD, Uffculme. Head-Master, H, C. 
PRIDEAUX, M.A. Scholarship successes last three years. 


\T. HUGH’S PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 

S CHISLEHURST. Boys7tol4. Osborne methods of instruction, 
Principals : 
Rev. J. F. JOHNSON, M.A. Oxon; Mr. A. 8S. JOHNSON, M.A. Cantab, 
TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 2isr. 

RIVATE TUITION.—Rev. T. HEYWOOD MASTERS, 

M.A., East Meon Vicarage, Petersfield, receives 3 or 4 Pupils. Back- 

wurd or delicate boys (17 to 19) preferred. Beautiful country, large grounds, 


ericket & hockey. Parochial Debating Society. French & German. University 
Entrance & other Prelimivary Examinations. Home life; efficient supervision. 





TNIVERSITY and OTHER EXAMINATIONS.—Rev. 

) A, J.P. SHEPHERD, M.A. (late Fell. Lect. Queen's Coll., Oxford), and 
Staff PREPARE PUPILS. Individual Teaching. Classics, Mathematics, Eng., 
Modern Lang., &c. Arrangements for Science. Eight now at Oxford and Camb, 
Cricket Profess., Boatiung.—Sulhamstead Rectory, Berks. Station: Theale. 


T. ANDREWS.—Mr. A. K. SELLAR, M.A. Oxon., 

RECEIVES PUPILS to prepare for entrance at Universities and for 

other examinations, Term begins 25th September.—Address, The Priory, 
St. Andrews, N.B. 


EXHILL.—_JUNIOR PREPARATORY SCHOOL for 

J SONS of GENTLEMEN.—Two Ladies (one experienced in teaching 
Boys, the other Hospital trained) RECEIVE a few young BOYS. Modern 
house; beautiful situation; home comforts.—‘ N. C.,” care of J. & J. Paton, 
143 Cannon Street, London. 


CHOOL FOR BOYS who for Physical—not Mental nor 
Moral—reasons are UNSUITED to ORDINARY SCHOOL LIFE. 
Unqualified success with boys of this class. Splendid premises in high and 
bracing situation near the sea. Special attention paid to physical develop- 
ment; all Games, Riding, Manual Training, Golf Course, &e. Numbers 
limited. References to the Heads of Public Schools, Leading West End 
Physicians, Parents, Clergy, and others.—For particulars and further details 
apply to Messrs. GABBITAS, THRING, and CO., 36 Sackville St., London. W. 
TAMMERING.—SCHOOL for the TREATMENT and 
EDUCATION of BOYS SUFFERING from IMPEDIMENTS in the 
SPEECH, conducted by E, GRIERSON, a self-cured stammerer of 30 years’ 
experience. Public-school boys and adults received.—Address, Acomb House, 
ord; or 10 Bentinck Street, Manchester Square, London, W. 


























FOREIGN. 
ALDHEIM, BERNE. 

Small HOME SCHOOL for GENTLEMEN'S DAUGHTERS. All advan- 
tages. Physical training and Winter sports. Highly recommended.— 
Misses HEISS, Principals, in England August and September. ee 

RESDEN, UHLANDSTR. 411-—The Frl. HORICHS 
OFFER a refined HOME to DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN, situated 
in the best, healthiest part of the town. Unusual advantages for German, 
Music, and other accomplishments. Intellectual family-life. Own rooms, 
Home comforts. Excellent/ table. Best English references. Moderate terms, 


[TIGH-OL FINISHING 








IGH-OLASS EDUCATION IN 
GERMANY.—Baroness von LOBBECKE of Eisenach (Karl August- 
strasse 4) RECEIVES into her Villa a limited number of young ENGLISH 
LADIES. Every facility for the study of Languages, Music, and Art. 
Outdoor recreation.—Prospectus and terms on application to the above, or 
Messrs. TRUMAN and KNIGHTLEY, 6 Holles Street, London, W. 


RUGES, PEMBROKE SCHOOL.—A first-class English 

education, with exceptional opportunities for rapid acquisition of 
no healthier file Sa the Continent Frocmectre frets CLE UBERCE tne 
: ier life on the Continent.—Prospectus from C, E. 2, M.A. 
(First-class in Classical Tripos), Pembroke School, Bruges. 








IEPPE.—Rev. CHARLES MERK, MA, PhD., 

4 Leipzig, British Chaplain, formerly Master at Uppingham and Lecturer 
at Ww ren’s. Preparation for Army, Civil Service, University Examinations, 
Pupils placed with French families, if desired. Holiday pupils received.— 
Address: BRITISH CHAPLAIN, Dieppe. 


HALET CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE-—-An ENGLISH 
LADY RECEIVES GIRLS of sixteen or upwards in her Chalet 
near Dieppe. Conversational French rapidly acquired. Special facilities for 
Music (Piunoforte, Singing, Organ, Violin, and ioloncello), Sketching, Art 
Classes, German. 2 for every form of health enjoyment. 
Courses of Practical French Cookery (skilled chef) and of besseahing. 
Direct service twice daily with England.—Apply to Miss CUNNICK, Dieppe. 


EUILLY, PARIS.— Mlle. SASSISSOU and Miss 
COCHRAN RECEIVE a few GIRLS to make a special study of 
French, and to continue their education in all branches. Excellent Visiting 
Masters. Galleries, Concerts. Tennis, dancing, fencing. — Address till 
September 15th, care of F. J. COCHRAN, Esq., 152 Union Street, Aberdeen. 


ARIS.—Mile. EXPULSON and Miss METHERELL 
have a few VACANCIES for October in their HOME SCHOOL, in 
Paris. Excellent Education. First-rate Professors for Music, Languages, 
Painting, Lectures on Art. House healthily situated near Bois. Tenuis, riding, 
fencing, gymnasium. Practical Cookery and Dressmaking.—Miss Metherell is 
in England, 46 Talbot Road, Highgate, N., and can arrange to see parents, 
ARIS.—Monsieur J. M. LAUGHLIN (Licencié de 
l'Université, Officier de YInstruction Publique) and Rev. J. L. 
BOWLEY (M.A. Oxon.) PREPARE a few PUPILS for Army and University 
Examinations. Classics, Mathematics. Special advantages for conversatioual 
French and German.—15 rue Faraday. 
TI\HE CHAPLAIN of the ENGLISH OHUROH at 
COSTEBELLF returns thither next month. He would be glad to 
TAKE CHARGE of and EDUCATE a YOUTH desiring to winter abroad. — 
Address Rev. W. BACK, Ottershaw, Chertsey. 











SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 
ATON’S LIST of SCHOOLS and TUTORS (9th year). 


1,112 pp., crown 8vo, red cloth, price 1s, 6d.; post-free, 2s. Over 800 

Lilustrations. Gives particulars of 

PREPARATORY, PRIVATE, and PUBLIC SCHOOLS for BOYS; ARMY 
and UNIVERSITY TUTORS, and’ a good selection of HIGH-CLASS 
SCHOOLS for GIRLS.—J. and J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon 
Street, London, E.C. 

If detailed statement of requirements be given, prospectuses and advice will 
be promptly forwarded free of charge. 


mo VV ASS SE, 
Ad Parents or Guardians desiriug accurate information relative to the 
CHOICE of SCHOOLS for Boys or Girls or TUTORS in England or abroad, 
are invited to call upon or send fully detailed particulars to 
Messrs. GABBITAS, THRING, and CO., 
who for more than 50 years have been closely in touch with the leading 
educational establishments. Advice, free of charge, is given by Mr. Thring, 
Nephew of the late Head-Master of Uppingham, 
36 Sackville Street, London, W. 
DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body: of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) aud Tutors for all Examinations 
at Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the 
Manager, R, J. BEEVOR, M.A.,22Craven Street, Northumberland Avenue, W.C, 


rqyNO INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in all 

parts RECEIVING RESIDENT-PATIENTS sent gratis with full 
particulars. Schools also recommended.—MEDICAL, &c., ASSOCIATION, 
Pt. 22 Craven Street, Trafalear Square, W.C. ‘Telegraphic Address, 
“Triform, London.” ‘Telephone No, 1854 (Gerrard), 











MISCELLANEOUS. 


LADY who has a pleasant healthy house in the country, 
, near sea, South coast, WISHES TO HAVE FOUR OR FIVE 
CHILDREN TO LIVE WITH HER. Good teaching by experienced 
teachers. Special advantages for Modern Languages. Great care of health. 
Low fees, and only children of good family received.—Apply, Box 146, The 
Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 
me O F i et a oe 
The CORPORATION of NOTTINGHAM are RECEIVING LOANS on 
Mortgage of the General District Rate at £3 10s, per cent. pes enna. 
Particulars may be obtained from Sir SAMUEL G. JOHNSON, Town Clerk, 
or Mr. JOHN E. BRYAN, City Accountant, Nottingham. 
',ReeweittVtixpRue WANTED. 
Literary work preferred. Terms, 10d, per 1,000 words, Further par- 
ticulars on application.—Miss NICHOLSON, 13 Lloyd Square, London, W.C. 


yy Aaeme, SIX FINE OLD CHIPPENDALE 


CHAIRS, with Carved Wheat-car Backs. 
Send Photo or Rough Sketch, with Price, to “‘CHIPPENDALE,” 

Box 95, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. , 
EVONSHIRE.—-LANGLEY HOUSE, DAWLISH.— 
BOARD and RESIDENCE for LADIES. Sea and moorland scenery ; 
beautiful country. Special advantages for young visitors; walks, picnics, 
tennis, bathing (in summer), music, home comforts, and genial companionship, 

Reduced terms for lady wage-earners.—Prospectus from PROPRIETOR. i 


9 SSSS S29 Y oe HYDRO. 


For Health and Pleasure. Sun-Lounge facing Pines and Sea, 
Turkish, Sea-Water, and Light Baths, &c, 
RESI DENT PHYSICIAN. 

1 Que V's ra & 8, 

F - 

Fifty Licensed INNS and HOTELS under control of P.R.HLA., Ltd., 
Broadway Chambers, Westminster. Send for List and Pamphlet on Public- 
House Reform.—COUNTRY INNS. Sa a al 

‘4 Y. ‘ARGONAUT’ CRUISES (tonnage, 3,273). 

® £11 6s. 6d. LISBON, TANGIER, GIBRALTAR, ALGIERS, 
PALERMO, and NAPLES, September 22nd. 
£16 1s, 44, ATHENS, CONSTANTINOPLE, SMYRNA, CORINTH, SYRA- 
CUSE, THE GREEK ISLES, &c., October 11th. 
BOME, FLORENCE, AND VENICE TOUR, 
H. 5, LUNN, M.D., 5 Endsleigh Gardens, N.W, 
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THE CHURCH CONGRESS 
BARROW-IN-FURNESS. - 
OCTOBER 2nd, 3rd, 4th, 5th, 1906. 
President—THE LORD BISHOP OF CARLISLE. 


Members’ Tickets, 7s.. 6d. each, admit to all 
Meetings except the Men's, Women’s, Lads’, and 
Girls’ Meetings. A copy of the ‘Official Pro- 
gramme” is sent with each ticket, gratis. Three 
Tickets for Members of the same household, #1 Is. 

Members can obtain Railway Return Tickets 
to and from Barrow-in-Furness for a Fare-and-a- 
Quarter, available September 28th—October 9th 
inclusive. Priority of application governs the as- 
sigoment of hospitality. 

Write, in every case, with name, address, and 
remittance, to the H vy 8 taries, Finance 
Committee, Congress Office, Barrow-in-Furness ; or 





the Church House, Westminster, 8.W.; S.P.C.K., 
Northumberland-Avenue, London, W.C.; and Mr. 
John Hart, 6 Arundel Street, Strand, London, W.C. 





OF ALL LEADING TAILORS. 


ovary SPORTOFRIEZE 


coourr KILBUCK 


(and 23 others). 
New “invisible” shades for sportsmen. 





Descriptive Booklet (with Patterns) from 


The BALLYMENAGH Woollen Factory, 


Limited. 


GREAT PULTENEY ST., GOLDEN SQUARE, W. 








READING-CASES FOR THE 


** SPECTATOR ” 


To hold Six Numbers, price 2s. each. 
By post, 2s. 3d. 


May be had by order through any Book- 
seller or Newsagent, 


Or at the Office, 
{ WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND 





CASES FOR BINDING 
Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each. 
By post, 1s. 9d. 
May be had by order through any Book- 
seller or Newsagent, 
Or at the Office, 
1 WELLINGTON ST., STRAND 





TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


PayaBLe in ADVANCE, 


Including postage to any Yearly. Half- Quar 
— of the United King- yearly. terly. 
om me oe » #1 86...0143...072 
Including postage to any 
of the English Colonies, 
America, France, Ger- 
many, India, China, 


Japan, &c, 1 12 6... 0 16 3...082 





MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 
light Dinner Wine, The quality 

of this wine will be found equalto 14/6 8/3 
wine usually sold at much higher 

prices, 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle. On comparison it will be 
found. very superior to wine 
usually sold at higher prices, 
The appreciation this wine meets 
with from the constantly increas- 17/6 9/9 
ing number of customers it pro- 
cures us in London and the 
Provinces, gives us additioual con- 
fidence in submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine, 


& Dozen Bottles or 6 Doren Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any Railway Station, meluding Cases 
and Bottles. 


All who know these Wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value, 


JAMES SMITH AND CO., 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED. 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 


THE UNION BANK OF 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Established 1837. Incorporated 1830, 


Per Doren 
Bots. §-Bots, 











Paid-up Capital ......s00ssesersereeeseeseedel, 500,000 
Reserve Fun ..........00s0+s00s0es00 00+ ++ 41,085,000 
Reserved Liability of Proprietors £3,000,000 








HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILLI, London, E.C. 


LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS are granted 
on the Bank’s Branches throughout the Australian 
States and New Zealand. 

TELEGRAPHIC BEMITTANCES are also made. 

BILLS are purchased or sent for collection, 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on 
terms which may be ascertained on application. 





PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS. 


By Miss Twackerar. 


The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSO- 
CIATIONfor BEFRIEN DING YOUNGSERVANTS 
isprepared tosend the above PAMPHLET.reprinted 
(by permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free. 
on receipt of two stamps, or in quantities at the rate 
of 10s. per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, Denison House, Vauxhall Bridge 
Road, Victoria, S.W., to whom Subscriptions and 
Donations toward the Funds of the Association 
should be sent.—Baukers, Messrs, BARCLAY and 
CO., 1 Pall Mall East, 8. W. 








Cheques and Money Orders payable to 
JoHN BAKER, Money Orders to be made 
payable at Pust Office Southampton Street, 
Strand, to JOHN BAKER, of 1 Wellington 
Street. Business Letters should be addressed 
to Tue PusuisneEr, “ Spectator” Office, 
1 Wellington Street, London, W.C. 





FISHER’S 
CORRESPONDENCE 
BAG. 


S. FISHER, Ltd., 188 STRAND, 


The most Useful and Compact Writing Case 
ever invented. It contains Blotting-Book, Ink- 
stand, Pen, Pencil, Paper-Knife, Memorandum 
Tabiet, Pockets for Note-paper, Envelopes, &c., 
and Large Pockets for Correspondence, Letters 
Answered, Unanswered, and Miscellaneous. 
The sides are made to expand. Bag has New 
Double-Action Lock. 12 in. size, price only 
42s., delivered free. 


Special New Catalogue of Writing Cases 
ree. 





I lik. kk 
ROBINSON & CLEAVER, LTD,, 


Regent Street & Cheapsi Lond 
Manufacturers to His Most ee Baan an King 


Children’s 1/3 doz. 
CAMBRIC Ladies’ : 36 “> | dade aon 
“ The Irish Ga: renta’ 3/11 
POCKET kormsox & Curne 
SAMPLES & PRICE paptape a 
Lists Post FREE. MANDKERCHIEFS 
COLLARS, Gentlemen's 4-fold, from 4 
PRISH por aos, Cults tor Ladi Si, Gone 
SHIRTS, ‘Fine 
COLLARS, CUFFS, cine wits 
SAMPLES & PR > Poonam 
tists Post Pee & SHIRTS, Bro ov 
——— (to measure, 2/- extra), 
N.B.—OLD SHIRTS made good as new with good 


materials in Neck Bands, Cuffs, and Fro 
14/- the }-doz. == 


N.B.—To Prevent Delay, alt Letter Orde: 
Inquiries for Samples of these Goods should te = 
Direct to Belfast. 


*“K” BOOTS 


ere made to suit all Climates and all Wearers, 

Residents abroad can order from the logal 

“K" Agent. Where there ws no “K” Boot 

Agency, any high-class Store will obtain from 

“kK” Boot Munufacturers, Kendal, England, 
66 K ” 


SHOES. 











THE “SPECTATOR.” 
Single Copies obtainable from, and Sub. 
scriptions veceived by, THE OLD Conyen 
BooksTORE (Incorporated), 27 and 29 Brom. 
field Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A.; Ta 
INTERNATIONAL NEWS CoMPANY, 83 and 85 
Duane Street, New York, U.S.A,; Sesame 
BRENTANO, New York, 
U.S.A.,and 1,015 Pennsylvania Ave., Wash. 


Union Square, 


ngton, D.C.; THE SUBSCRIPTION NewsCox- 
PANY, 47 Dey Street, New York, and Taylor 
Building, Chicago, U.S.A.; GALIGNaMI's 
LIBRARY, 224 Rue de Rivoli, Paris; Tur 
Harotp A, Wiison Company, Ltp,, 35 
King Street West, Toronto, Canada; A, 
T. CHAPMAN, 2,407 St. Catherine Street, 
Montreal, Canada; THe ANGLO-AMERICAN 
BooKSELLING Depot, Cuiro and Port Said; 


and Wm. DAWSON AND Sons, Cape Town, 


Subscriptions only received by GORDON 
AND GortcH, Melbourn?, Sydney, Brisbane, 
Perth, West Australia ; PricTor AxpD Com 
PANY, Dunedin; SIMPSON AND WILLIAMS, 
Christchurch ; H BAILUE AND CoMPAST, 
Wellington, N.Z. ; R. SPRECKLEY, Auckland; 
and W.C. Riasy, Adelaide. 





A HOUSE WITH A 60 YEARS’ REPUTATION FOR 


SCHOOL OUTFITS. 


Write for Illustrated Catalogue of Clothing, Underclothing, Hosiery, Hats 
and Caps, Boots and Shoes, ‘'runks, Play-boxes, Umbrellas, Bags, and every 


other Requisite. 


HYAM %& CO., Ltd., Oxford Street, London, W. 


Also at Birmingham, Leeds, and Wolverhampton. 





EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS in Landed 

or Funded Property or other Securities and Annuities PURCHASED or 

LOANS granted thereon by the EQUITABLE REVERSION ARY INTEREST 
SOCIETY, Limited, 10 Lancaster Place, Waterloo Bridge, Strand, 

Established 1835, Capital (Paid up)'£500,000, 





Cockroach Paste. 








PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


Limited, 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


INVESTED FUNDS ...... £60,000,000. 





(NOCKROACHES cleared with BLATTIS, the Union 


Supplied by order to His Majesty the King 


Sandringham, Guaranteed by E. Howarth, F.Z.S., who destrozed phew of 
them at Sheffield Workhouse in 1896, Recommended by Dr. H. ward, 
F.RS., and Canon Kinton Jacques, R.D. 
HOWARTH and FAIR, 471 Crookesmoore Road Seffield. 


‘Tins, 1/5, 2/3, 4/6 (post-free).=- 
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IRMINGHAM MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 


Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday, OCTOBER 2, 3, 4, & 5, 1906. 





Principal Vocalists : 
Mesdames ALBANI, AGNES NICHOLLS, GLEESON-WHITE, 
ADA CROSSLEY, and MURIEL FOSTER. 
Messieurs JOHN COATES, WILLIAM GREEN, JOHN HARRISON, 
JFRANGCON DAVIES, WILLIAM HIGLEY, DALTON BAKER, 
CHARLES CLARK, and ROBERT RADFORD. 
Solo Violin: MISCHA ELMAN, 


i “ ELIJAH.” 
nin, oe 

wor = “THE APOSTLES.” 

Sir Edward Elgar's New Work, 
“THE KINGDOM” 
(Composed Expressly for this Festival). 
BACH’S “SING YE TO THE LORD,” 
BRAHMS'S FIRST SYMPHONY. 


Wednesday Morning 


Mr. Josef Holbrooke’s New Work, 
“THE BELLS.” 
BEETHOVEN’S VIOLIN CONCERTO. 
New Work by Mr. Percy Pitt, 
SINFONIETTA IN G MINOR, 
Berlioz’s Overture, 

“LE CARNIVAL ROMAIN,” 


“THE MESSIAH.” 


Wednesday Evening 


omar 7 


Thursday Morning... 
Mr. Granville Bantock’s New Work, 
“OMAR KHAYYAM.” 
STRAUSS'S “TOD UND VERKLARUNG.” 


BEETHOVEN'S MASS IN D., 
{ TSCUAIKOWSKY’S VIOLIN CONCERTO, 


Thursday Evening i 





Friday Morning 


HE REVENGE 


“HYMN OF PRAISE” (Mendelssohn). 


' Sir C. Villiers Stanford's 
Friday Evening f 7 ‘ 





Conductor: DR. HANS RICHTER, 


PRICES FOR ORDINARY TICKETS. 


Reserved Seats for each Morning Performance ... ewe £1 10 
Unreserved Seats for each Morning Performance an 10 6 
Reserved Seats for each Evening Performauce on 1 0 
Unreserved Seats for each Evening Performance... ied 8 0 


A set of Tickets (transferable) will be issued at £6 6s. These admit to 
every performance, and have priority of choice in the Ballot. 

The Strangers’ Committee will Ballot for and Select Places for persons who 
eannot conveniently attend to Ballot for their own Places, on application by 
letter, accompanied by remittance, to Sir H. A. WIGGIN, Bart., the Chair- 
man of that Committee, 123 Colmore Row, Birmingham, 

Detailed Programmes may be obtained post-free on application to 

WALTER CHARLTON, Secretary. 

5 Waterloo Street, Birmingham. 








A Source of Pleasure and Delight. 


PLAYER’S 
Navy Mixture 


Commends itself to all who love a pipe. 


A fragrant Mixture invented by the Proprietors of Player's Navy 
Cut (itself a tobacco of world-wide reputation), it adds a new 


delight to smoking. 


SOLD IN TWO STRENGTHS. 
MILD, 1s. 8d. per }-lb. Tin; 
MEDIUM, Is. Gd. per }-lb. Tin; 


Sd. per oz. 
4id. per oz. 


John Player and Sons, Nottingham, will forward testing samples post-free 
to appheants mentioning this paper. 


BOOTH LINE TOURS. 
PORTUGAL, SPAIN, MADEIRA. 


First Class throughout. Knowledge of languages unnecessary. 
EVERY 10 DAYS, Next sailing, R.M.S. *AUGUSTINE,’ 3,498 tons, 
ROY AL MAIL Liverpool, 19th Sept. ; London, 21st Sept. 

STEAMERS, 14 to 32 days, £12 to £42. 
BEST HOTELS. Including travelling and hotel expenses, 


8 Adelphi Terrace, Strand, London. 30 James Street, Liverpool. 


THE SOUTH DEVON HEALTH AND 
HOLIDAY RESORT. 
BISHOP’S TEIGNTON, near TEIGNMOUTH. 
One of the Loveliest Spots in the County, Established 25 years. 
Beautiful Private Grounds. Turkish and other Baths, 
C. F. CARPENTER, Proprietor. 











Applications for Covice of the SPECTATOR, and Communications 
“pon matters of business, should NoT be addressed to the EDITOR, but 
to the PUBLISHER, J Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 


NEW EDITION OF THE 
WORKS OF MRS. GASKELL. 


DAILY GRAPHIC.—‘‘PROBABLY FEW MEN ARE BETTER AC. 
QUAINTED THAN DR. WARD WITH THE INNER HISTORY OF MRS. 
HAVE ALSO HELPED HIM TO MAKE THE EUITION IN EVERY WAY 

v N EV 
WORTHY OF THE NOVELIST.” ee 


To be published at fortnightly intervals, 
In 8 vols. crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, price 4s. 6d. each not. 


With a Photogravure Frontispiece and other Illustrations in each 
Volume, 


The “KNUTSFORD” Edition 
of Mrs. GASKELL’S WORKS. 


Each Volume will contain an Introduction, in addition to a 

Biographical Introduction to the First Volume, by Dr. A. W. 

WARD, Master of Peterhouse, Cambridge, who has received the 
kind assistance of the Misses GASKELL. 


Vol. i—MARY BARTON, and other Tales, 
IS NOW READY. 


*,* Messrs. Smith, Elder & Co. will be happy to forward @ 
Prospectus of the Edition po:t-free on application. 


NEW EDITION OF “THE UPTON LETTERS.” 


JUST PUBLISHED.—With a New Preface, 78. Gd. net. 


THE UPTON LETTERS 


By ARTHUR CHRISTOPHER BENSON, 
Fellow of Magdalene College, Cambridge. 
Seventh Impression (Second Edition), 


TRIBUNE.—“ A book that one does not exhaust at the first, or even second 
reading. It will be treasured by all who seek for beauty in quiet places.” 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


FROM A COLLEGE WINDOW. 


Fifth impression (Third Edition). 7s. 6d. net. 


DAILY CHRONICLE.—“ Much as Mr. Arthur Benson has written that 
lingers gratefully in the memory, he has written nothing to equal this mellow 
an: full-flavoured book.” 


London: SMITH, ELDER & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 





Pp. 776, Portrait, Memoir, 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. post-free. 
COMPENDIUM OF SWEDENBORG’S 
THEOLOGICAL WRITINGS. 


*,*° Because Swedenborg has written so much, many who are strangers to his 
works are deterred from making their acquaintance from not knowing what 
to select and where to begin. This work contains the most important 
passages, arranged under heads, so as to present a complete and authorita- 
tive exposition of what he taught, 


London: SWEDENBORG SOCIETY, 1 Bloomsbury Street. 


H. SOTHERAN AND CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE LOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTL 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD, 

A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases, Specimen number post-free, 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED and CATALOGUED & ABBRANGED, 
Telephone: Centra. 1515, 

Telegraphic Address: Bookmex, Lonpox, Codes: Usicops and A BC, 


140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY. W., LONDON. 


| OOK BARGAINS.—AIli new. International Library, 2C 
vols., three-quarter levant, £5 5s., half calf, £4 10s,, cloth, £3 10s. ; 
Chambers's Encyclopaedia, Last Edition, half murocco, £6 5s. net, for £5; 
Landor, Ciuina and the Allies, 2 vols., 30s., for 98.; Burton's Arabian Nights, 
12 vols., Illustrated, £7 10s. ; another, Unexpurgated, Illus, by Wool & Letch 
ford, 17 vols., £15 15s.; Burton's Il Pentamerone, 2 vols., rare, 45s. ; Oscar 
Wilde, Story of an Unhappy Friendship, large paper, portraits, &c., 15s.; Alken's 
British Sports, folio, coloured plates, £5 5s., for 35s. ; Burlington Club Mezzotint 
Portraits, folio, £7 7s.; Cripps’ Old English Plate, 18s.; Pratt's Floweriug 
Plants, 4 vols., 2s.; Dore Gallery, 42s., for 7s, 64. List free.—raKER's 
GREAT BOOKSHOP, 14 & 16 JOHN BRIGHT ST.. BIRMINGHAM, 


CH EAP BOOKS—Ency. Brit., 35 vols., £13 138.; Dod's 









Peerage, 1905, 3s. 6d. ; Emerson’s Works, 12 vols., 20s.; Burton's Arabian 
Nights, Unexpurgated, 17 vols., £13 13s.; Trial of Oscar Wilde, 20s, Catalogues 
free. Books bought or exchanged. Special List of 3,000 Books wanted post- 
free.—UOLLAND BROS., Booksellers, 21 John Bright Street, Birmingham. 


] OOK BARGAINS.— Free on application, H. J. 

GLAISHER’S SEPTEMBER SUPPLEMENT of Publishers’ Remainders, 
New Books at Second-hand Prices, comprising Works in all Branches of 
Literature.—H. J. GLAISHER, Remainder aud Discount Bookseller, 57 
Wigmore Street, W. 


A LIGHT NOURISHMENT FOR GENERAL USE. 


The “Allenburys” DIET. 


This DIET is recommended in place of milk foods, gruel, &c. Being 
largely predigested it is easy of assimilation and is particularly adapted to 
the needs of DYSPEPTICS, INVALIDS, and the AGED. It is quickly made, 
the addition of boiling water only being required, 


In Tins at 1/6 & 3/- of Chemists. A large sample sent for 3 penny stamps. 








ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd., Lombard Street, LONDON. 
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A SELECTION FROM 


MR. MURRAY'S LIST 


OF STANDARD WORKS. 


BORROW, GEORGE. 
(The only Authorised and Compicte Edition of his Worke,) 
THE BIBLE IN SPAIN. 2 vols., 12s. New Edition in 1 vol., 6s. Thin 
Popst 2s. and 2s. 6d. net. 
ao NGRO. New waitign, 6s. Thin Paper, 2s. and 2s. 6d. net. 
RYE. New Edition, 6s. Thin Paper, 2s. and 2s. 6d. net. 
ey Psies OF SPAIN. New Edition, 6s. Thin Paper, Qs. & 2s. 6d. net. 
WILD WALES. New Edition, 6s. Thin Paper, 2s. and 2s. 6d. net. 
LIFE, WRITINGS, AND CORRESPONDENCE OF GEORGE BOR- 
ROW, 1803-81. By Professor W. 1. Kyare. With Portrait and Illus- 
tra’ ns, demy 8vo, 2 vols., 32s. 


BYRON, LORD, The Works of. 
A New Text, Collated with the Original MSS. and Revised Proofs, with 
many hitherto Unpublished Additions. With Bibliographies and ua 
Indices. With Portraits and Illustrations, 13 vols. crown 8vo, 6s. eac 
POETRY. 7 vols. Edited by Ernest H. Coteniner. 
LETTERS. Gvols. Edited by Rowianp E. Prorueno, M.V.O. 
POETICAL WORKS. The only Complete and Copyright Text in 1 vol. 
Edited, with an Introduction, by Exnest HartLey CoLenipGe. 6s, net. 
THE CONFESSIONS OF LORD BYRON: a Collection of his Private 
Opinions of Men aud of Matters, taken from the New & Evlarged Edition of 
his “‘ Letters & Journals.’ Arranged by W. A. Lewis Berrany. 10s. 6d. net. 


CRIPPS, WILFRED. 
OLD ENGLISH PLATE. Ninth Edition, 
2,600 Facsimile Plate Marks, 8vo, 21s. net. 
*,* Tables of the Date-Letters and Marks sold separately, 5: 
OLD FRENCH PLATE. Its Makers and Marks. With “Tables of 
Makers’ Marks, in addition to the Plate Marks, 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


DARWIN, CHARLES. 
CROSS | AND SELF - FERTILIZATION IN THE VEGETABLE 


HR OESCENT OF MAN, and SELECTION IN RELATION TO SEX. 
Woodcuts, Library Bdition, 2 vols., 15s. Popylar E:tition, 2s. 6d. 


stent at ohne OF FLOWERS ON PLANTS OF THE ‘SAME 


EXPRESSION. ‘OF THE EMOTIONS L. MAN AND ANIMALS. 
Tlustrations, lzs. Popular Edition, 2s. 6d. 
FORMATION OF VEGETABLE MOULD "THROUGH TES ACTION OF 
WORMS. LIllustrations, 6s. Popular Edition, 2s, 6d. net 
INSECTIVOROUS PLANTS. Woodcnts, 9s. 
OURNAL OF A NATURALIST DURING A VOYAGE ROUND THE 
WORLD. Iilustrations, Cheap Edition, 3s. 64. Popular Edition, 2s. 6d. net. 
MOVEMENTS AND HABITS OF CLIMBING PLANTS. Woodcuts, 6s. 
Popular Edition, 2s. 6d. net 
ORIG GIN mu SPECIES BY MEANS OF NATURAL SELECTION, 
, gs. Popular Edition, 2s. 6d. net, and in paper cover, 
VARIATION ‘OF ANIMALS AND PLANTS U — DOMESTICATION. 
Woodceuts, 2 vols., 15s. Popular Edition, 2 vols., net. 
VARIOUS CONTRIVANCES BY WHICH ORCHIDS ARE FERTILIZED 
BY INSECTS. Woodcuts, 7s. 6d. Popular Kdition, 2s, bd. o 


GIBBON, EDWARD. 
HISTORY OF THE DECLINE AND FALL OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE;, 
Edited, with Notes, by en Guizot, and Sir WILLIAM SmitrH. Maps 
8 vols. demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. ea 
THE UNPUBLISHED WORKS OF EDWARD GIBBON, including 
Seven Autobiographies, Journals, &c. With Illustrations, 3 vols. 
Vol. I.--The Six Autobiographies. 12s, 
Vols, II. and III.—Gibbon’s Private Letters. 24s. 
(*,* Arrangements have been made with Booksellers enabling them to offer 
special terms for the above works complete. ] 


GROTE, GEORGE. 
HISTORY OF GREECE. Portrait, Map, and Plans, 10 vols. crown 8vo» 
5s. each. (The Volumes may be had senarately.) 
PLATO AND OTHER COMPANIONS OF SOCRATES. 3 vols. 8vo, 45s. 
Cheap Edition, Edited by ALex. Baty. 4 vols. crown 8vo, 5s. each, 


HALLAM, HENRY. 
THE CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY Ss ENGLAND. 
8 vols. 8vo, 20s. Cabinet Edition, 3 v« 
HISTORY OF SUmOrs, ‘DURING “THE MIDDLE AGES. 
Enlition, 3 vols. post Svo 
LITERARY HISTORY OF EUROPE. Library Edition, 3 vols. 8vo, 35s, 
Cabinet Edition, 4 vols., 16s. 


SMILES, SAMUEL, 
Popular Edition, 5s. 6d, 
SELF-HELP, DUTY. CHARACTER. THRIFT. 
INDUSTRIAL BIOGRAPHY. Live AND LABOUR. 
MEN OF INVENTION AND INDUSTRY. 
THE LIFE OF A SCOTCH NATURALIST, THOMAS EDWARD. 
JAMES NASHYTH Eugineer. JASMIN, Barber, Poet, Philanthropist. 
JOSIAH WEDGWOOD, the great Artistic Potter. 
BOY'S VOYAGE ROUND THE -WORLD, Illustrated. 
LIVES OF THE ENGINEERS— 
Brindley, Vermuyden, Myddleton, Perry. 
Smeaton and Rennie. Metcalfe and Telford. 
Boulton and Watt, George and Robert Stephenson. 
ROBERT DICK. Geolovist and Botanist. 
THE HUGUENOTS. ‘Their Settlements, Churches, and Industries in 
England aud Ireland, 


STANLEY, OEAN. 
weal AND PALESTINE IN CONNECTION WITH THEIR HISTORY. 
rh ips, Am, 
- THE BIBLE IN THE HOLY LAND, With Dlustrations, 3s. 6d. Cheap 
dition, Is. net. 

LECTURES ON THE HISTORY OF THE JEWISH CHURCH. 
With pe Maps, ant Plans, 3 vols., 6s. each, Cheap Edition, 2s, 6d. 
net cach v 
wath at ON THE HISTORY OF THE EASTERN CHURCH. 

ith Map. 

ect URES ON THE HISTORY OF THE CHURCH OF SCOTLAND. 


“HISTORICAL MEMORIALS OF CANTERBURY. With Illustrations, 
Cheap Edition. with 24 Full-page Illustrations and 2 Plans, 2s. 6d. net, 

viaisro CAL MEMORIALS. OF WESTMINSTER ABBEY. With 
ws ions, 

CHRISTIAN ‘INSTITUTIONS. Essays on Ecclesiastical Subjects. 6s., 


and Che: we et Edition, 2s. 6d. n 

eet CHIEFLY ON IUESTIONS OF CHURCH AND STATE. 6s. 
AND CORRESPONDENCE OF THOMAS ARNOLD. With 

posit, 3 2 vols., 128. Cheap Edition, with Portrait and 16 Half-tone 


Illustrations, 2s. 64. net. 


with 123 Illustrations and 


Library Edition, 
Cabinet 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 





[September 8, 1906, 


“THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN" 


Among the many Articles of interest to Lovers 
Pursuits, Sport, and Natural History in t 
Number are the following :— 


THE UNIVERSITY BOAT-RACE, 
the Oxford and Harvard Crews of 1869, 











of Country 
he Current 


With Portraits of 


THE COUNTY CRICKET CHAMPIONSHIP : Kent 
and her Strongest Adversaries. Illustrated. 

A HUNDRED MILES ON HORSEBACK: the 
Frontiersmen’s Ride to Brighton. I lustrated, 

THE CACTUS GARDEN OF CALIFORNIA. Tilus- 
trated. 

VOLENDAM: a Visit to a Dutch Canal Town 
Illustrated. 


AT BARNET FAIR. 

SEPTEMBER BUTTERFLIES. 

AMERICAN FOOTBALL REVISED. 

PARTRIDGES IN THE REARING FIELD. By F. w. 


MILLARD. 
THE DRY-FLY IN SHETLAND. 
SLEEPING OUT IN SEPTEMBER. 


WHY AGRICULTURAL INSTRUCTION FARMS DO 
NOT PAY. By “Home Covunrtes,” 





Letters on Country Subjects, 
“THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN,” like othe 


papers, invites correspondence on matters of interest to its 
readers. But, unlike other papers, it is also willing to pay 
its correspondents. For all letters judged interesting enough 
to be published, payment will be made unless it is requested 
that they may be inserted free. 


What subjects will be regarded as of interest? Anything, 
practically, to do with the Country. Natural History, Old 
Country Customs, Quaint Local Superstitions, Facts of 
Interest. to Horse- Lovers, Shooting Men, Fishermen, 
Gardeners, Automobilists; Good Sporting Stories, Hints 
for Travellers, Sportsmen, and Cowntry-House Owners— 
p? ractically anything, in fact, of interest to lovers of, or 
dwellers in, the country. Letters should be short and 
concise. From 200 to 400 words is a good length, but 
shorter letters will be published. 


Letiers may be accompanied by photographs, which, if 
published, will be paid for as usual. All letters for which 
remuneration is sought should be written on one side of the 
paper only, and should always be accompanied by the name 
and address of the sender (not necessarily for publication). 
They should also be clearly marked Country in the left-hand 
top corner of the sheet of paper on which they are written. 
If not marked Country, tt will be taken for granted that 
remuneration is not expected. 


All letters should be addressed to 


The EDITOR, ‘‘ The County Gentleman,” 
4 and 5 Dean Street, Holborn, W.C. 


“THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN” 


is on sale at all Bookstalls and News- 
agents’, price 6d. weekly ; or it may be 
obtained direct from 


The PUBLISHER, “The County Gentleman,” 
4 and 5 Dean Street, 





Holborn, W.C. 
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“The Viper of Milan, « svory 


AND FINELY DEPICTED.” 


—WESTMINSTER GAZETTE, 








‘“‘THE VIPER OF MILAN,” published last week, 
is the first novel of a young writer, Miss 
Marjorie Bowen, whose name was previously 
unknown either to the critics or the reading 
public. The reviews that have already appeared, 
and the very considerable demand which these 
have occasioned, confirm the opinion of the 
publisher that in Miss Bowen he has discovered 
a writer who must take high place in the ranks 


of contemporary novelists. 


The following are 


merely a few brief extracts from the unbroken 
chorus of congratulation. 


The DAILY TELEGRAPH says:— 
«Miss Bowen is to be congratulated upon 
entering the ranks of our fictionists with 
so strong a piece of work, a story for 
which a wide popularity may confidently 
be predicted.” 

The MORNING LEADER says :—“A 
very splendid and lurid picture of four- 
teenth-century Italy, with no Wardour 
Strect stiffness, no pretences, no tricks. 
Miss Bowen should go far on the lines 
she has chosen.” 

The BYSTANDER says :—‘ A more 
creditable débit than that of Miss 
Marjorie Bowen with her historical 
romance, ‘The Viper of Milan,’ is 
seldom made. A really fine romance, 
full of dramatic incident, alive with 
imagination, and exciting from begin- 
ning to end.” 


The Viper 


WEEK. 


The WESTMINSTER GAZETTE says: 
— This is high praise, but not too high, 
for Miss Bowen’s performance is quite 
exceptionally good, and the historical 
novel may once more have a chance of 
coming to honour when approached in 
the present author’s manner.” 

The SCOTSMAN says:— Must take 
at once a prominent place in the ranks 
of present-day novelists. This may seem 
high praise, but it can scarcely be 
grudged by any one who is once held 
captive by the glamour of her story, 
which asserts itself even in the opening 
chapter.” 

The WORLD says :—“ We are led by 
this novel to wish we knew half so much 
of those particular days of old as the 
author knows, and to expect notable 
things in the future.” 


The EVENING STANDARD says :—) 
“We are entitled to welcome to con-| 
temporary fiction a recruit of very marked 
promise. Her handling of a theme is 
strong; she writes in vivid, glowing 
phrases; her men and women are real 
flesh and blood, not merely personages| 
unearthed by industrious research in| 
manuscript and encyclopaedia.” 


The TRIBUNE says :—“A notable 
novel, and for a first book a remarkable, 
one, It successfully re-creates the atmo-. 
sphere of its place and period ; it is well! 
and vigorously written; it is exciting 
from the first page to the last.” 


The GLOBE  says:—“Places her 
amongst our few writers of real romance} 
conceived on the lofty plane so far, 
removed from mere sensationalism.” 


of Milan 1s PUVBLISHED LAST 


A SECOND IMPRESSION IS NOW IN THE PRESS. 































MOOR NOVEL, ENTITLED 
‘A PIXY IN PETTICOATS.’ 


“*A Pixy in Petticoats’ is as good a story 
of Dartmoor as has been written these many 
moons.” —Lvening Standard, “A glance at any 
chapter is almost as good as a breath of 
that breeze which charges at you on the top 
of Hay or Yes Tor.”—/‘ystander. ** The story 
is built up with quite exceptional skill. The 
writing is consistently brilliant.”—Ziverpool 
Courier, “It is long indeed since I have 
come across anything quite so fascinating 
and full of life as the Pixy herself.”— Church 
Bells, “*A ROMANCE OF MANY MERITS.”’— 


Express. 














JUST PUBLISHED. 





THE SMALL HOUSE: ITS 
ARCHITECTURE & SUR- 
ROUNDINGS. By arTHUR MARTEN. 








***The Small House’ within the meaning 
of the title-page is not exactly a workman’s 
cottage. It is one designed for gentlefolk. 
How very charming and desirable such a 
house may be made is shown by some of the 
illustrations that accompany the volume.”— 
Glasgow Herald. ‘“* The whole book. as far as 
we are able to judge is reasonable and 

ractical.”—<Spectatur. “ Both the author and 

is publishers are to be congratulated on 
this little book, ‘which is invaluable for the 
man who is hoping some day to design his 
own house.”—Jorkshire Observer, 








A NEW NOVEL BY WALTER 


THE 


DALBY, AUTHOR OF “A 
MODERN ST. 


IVORY RAIDERS. By Walter Dalby. 


ANTHONY.” 


When ordering from the Library or Bookseller please ask for— 


COLLUSION - - 


A PIXY IN PETTICOATS 


THE VIPER OF MILAN - MA 


(READY 


MERIEL OF THE MOORS R. 


THE IVORY RAIDERS 


- THOMAS COBB. fs, 
ANON. 5 


- = = 65s, 
RJORIE BOWEN 6s. 


SHORTLY.) 


E., VERNEDE - __ 6s, 


- WALTER DALBY - 6s. 





London: ALSTON RIVERS, Ltd., Arundel Street. 
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Every one interested in books should write to Messrs. METHUEN for their Autumn Announcement List, which is attractiy 
llustrated, and should ask his Bookseller to show him their New Books. Especially ask for G. K. CHESTERTON’S New Book 
DICKENS, and ALLAN FEA’S BEAUTIES OF THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. = 

Messrs. METHUEN have now begun the issue of their Summer Novels, and a full list of these will be sent to any applicant. The 


first books are triumphant successes. 


ROBERT HICHENS, the Author of “The Garden of Allah,” has written anew long novel. It is just ready, and is entitled 


THE CALL OF THE BLOOD. 


The demand is very great, and orders should be sent at once. On the same day was published THE HOUSE OF ISLAM 
Romance of the East, by M. PICKTHALL, Author of that remarkable book, “ Said the Fisherman.” 8 
THE GUARDED FLAME, by W. B. MAXWELL, Author of “Vivien,” is a wonderful success, and is already in its Fourth 


Edition. 


The New Novel by Madame ALBANESI is entitled | KNOW A MAIDEN, and has already been reprinted. Mr, PETT 
RIDGE'S New Novel, THE WICKHAMSES, is in its Second Edition. . j 

THE ROGUE’S TRAGEDY, «a Romance of Italy, by BERNARD CAPES; TALLY HO! a Story of Love and Sport, b 
HELEN MATHERS ; and THE EGLAMORE PORTRAITS, by MARY E. MANN, are all in their Second Editions, ey 

Mr. JOHN OXENHAM’S New Novel, PROFIT AND LOSS, is having an extraordinary success A Third Edition is 
ready. A New Novel by RICHARD MARSH has been reprinted—IN THE SERVICE OF LOVE. 

HIGHLY IMPORTANT NOTICE. 
On September 13th will be published a New and Absorbing Romance of a Motor in Spain, 


‘THE -CAR OF ‘DESTINY, 


By C. N. and A. M, WILLIAMSON, Authors of “The Lightning Conductor.” 





GENERAL LITERATURE. 
SOME BEAUTIES OF THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 


By Attan Fea. With over 80 Illustrations, demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 
This book contains a series of irs of ble women who figure in 
this picturesque period of history. Avoiding politics as far as possible, the 
author dips into private history and personal anecdote. 


GEORGE HERBERT AND -HIS- TIMES. By A. G. 
Hrpr. With 32 Illustrations, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 

The aim of the work is to describe the life of the poet of The Temple and 
the characteristics of his time, the interval betwoen the age of Elizabeth and 
the beginnings of the Civil Wars. It gives an account of his family and early 

; his school and University life, including his. public oratorship at 
oat IF al his part in the ecclesiastical controversies of the day; his 
relations with James I. and his Court; and his final laying aside of the 
courtier's dress and sword for the humbler garb of a village priest—with his 


marriage, parochial life, and death. 


A BOOK OF ENGLISH GARDENS. By M. R. Gioae 

and K. M. Wratr. With 24 Illustrations in Colour, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 

A book of beautiful ens. The artist has introduced the houses in many 

instances as a fitting kground to the gardens. The writer has included in 

the description of ‘the lens an account of their makers, and the various 
celebrated | people who have been their owners. 


THE LAST OF THE ROYAL STUARTS (Henry Stuart 
Cardinal Duke of York), By H. M. Vauenas, With 20 Illustrations, 
demy 8vo, 10s, 6d. net. 

This biography contains full information on his ecclesiastical career in 
Italy; on his relations with the Young Pretender, and with other members of 
his own family; on his assumption of titular sovereignty as “ Henry IX., 
King of Great Britain, France, and Ireland”; and on the circumstances that 
finally led to his ptan ofa pension from George III, 


CHARLES DICKENS. By G. K.Cuersterton. With Por- 
traits and Illustrations, demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 
Mr. Ghesterton’s book on Dickens is intended as a general justification of 
that author, and of the whole of the gigantesque English humour of which he 
was the last and not the least gigantic survival. 


QUEEN LOUISA OF. PRUSSIA. By Mary M. Morrar. 


With 20 Illustrations, demy 8vo,'7s. 6d. net. 


THE BELLS OF ENGLAND. By Canon J. J. Raven, 
D.D., F.S.A. Illustrated, demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. [Antiquary’s Books. 
After treating of the history of bells in remote ages, the author traces their 
development through the Saxon and Norman periods to the Middle Ages. 


THE COMING OF THE SAINTS. By J. W. Taytor. 
With 24 Illustrations, demy Svo, 7s. 6d. net. 
Mr. Taylor's book deals with the beginnings of Christian life in Palestine, 
and with the history of the earliest missions to the West. 


WILD LIFE IN EAST ANGLIA. By W. A. Dorr. 

With Illustrations in Colour by Franx Soutueate. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d, net. 

** Many books have been written about wiid-fowl and the life of the Broads, 

but if the author of this most recent acquisition had refrained from giving his 

work to the public, both the public and the literature of natural history would 
have been heavy losers.”’"—Standard, 


FRANCISCAN DAYS. By A. G. Ferrers Howe t. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 
This book consists of selections translated from early Franciscan writings, 
and setting forth in a series of narrative and devotional passages the salient 
features of the life and teaching of S. Francis of Assisi and his companions, 


TWO GENTLEMEN OF VERONA. By Wiutiam 


Suakesrears, Edited by R. Warwick Bonn. Demy 8vo, 2s. 6d, net. 
Arden Shakespeare, 


DEATH AND IMMORTALITY. By Henry Montagu, 
Earl of Manchester. With an Introduction by Exvizaneta Wareruovse, 
Editor of “ A Little Book of Life and Death.” Small pott 8vo, cloth, 2s. ; 
leather, 2s. 6d. net. [The Library of Devotion. 

A Book of Meditations on Death and Immortality, written by the first Earl 
of Manchester early in the 17th century. 


THE POEMS OF JOHN KEATS. Double Volume, 
crown 8vo, Is. aed sandy 1s. 6d. net cloth. 
This is a complete edition, containing matter that has never appeared before. 
The text has been collated by E. De Sriincovrr. 
[Methuen’s Standard Library. 











NEW NOVELS. 
THE CALL OF THE BLOOD. By Rovenrt Hicuess, 


Author of “The Garden of Allah.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 

" Fvurth Edition in th. 

“The Call of the Blood” is a story of Sicilian life, although theca 
the first two chapters is laid in London. The three principal characters in it 
are an Englishwoman, a Frenchman, and a man of mixed blood, English and 
Sicilian. The plot is concerned with the strange domination sometimes 
a a man by a strain of foreign blood in his veins inherited from 

cestor. 


LADY BETTY ACROSS THE WATER. By Mr. and 


rs. C. N, Wittiamsox, Authors of “The Lightning Conductor,” 
Crown 8vo, 6s. (Sizth Edition, 


THE GUARDED FLAME. By ¥. B. Maxwe.t. 68. 


* A great achievement.”—Standard. Fifth Edition in the press, 

Pe A very remarkable performance.”— Westminster Gazette. 

“ A great novel. Without a doubt this is one of the books of the year.” 
x —Daily News, 

“It is a book of great interest ani of high performance,”—Daily Mail, 


THE HOUSE OF ISLAM. By Marmapvuke Pickruats, 
Author of “‘ Said the Fisherman.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 

A story concerning Mahometan subjects of the Porte. Its humour and 
philosophy are Oriental, the autbor’s aim being to beguile his reader ont of 
the presumptuous Western attitude towards things Eastern into one moro 
enlightened and genial. , 


I KNOW A MAIDEN. By E. Marta Apanest, Author 
of “‘ Susannah and One Other.” Crown 8vo, 6s. [Second Edition, 
In this novel Madame Albanesi's scope for characterisation has full play, 
and it is through the development of these studies of character that the 
incidents move to the making of a strong plot. 


TALLY HO! By HeLenx MATHERS. 68. [second Edition, 
“ A strong and stirring tale.’""—Pall Mall Gazette. 
** The book is full of high spirits and * go.’ "— Morning Leader. 
“ The book is suggestive and remarkable, and is written with knowledge.” 
—Daily News. 
**A breath of clean, fresh air runs through the book.”—Sporting Life, © 


THE WICKHAMSES. By W. Perr RInGE. 6s. jona raition. 


“Mr. Pett Ridge has never done better work.”—Morning Leader, 


° 
A ROGUE’S TRAGEDY. By Bernarp Carzs. 6s. 
P [Second Edition. 
**A strong, vigorous narrative. We read, spellbound, fascinated.” — Academy 
“ Full of vivid people; a story of fierce ident and passionate aim.” 
—Times, 
“ The story readily arouses a keen interest and keeps it."’"—Scotsman, 
“ A notable book...... full of glitter and picturesqueness.”—Morning Leader, 


THE EGLAMORE PORTRAITS, By Mary E. Maxy. 
Crown 8vo, 6s, [Second Edition, 
“ An extremely enjoyable romance.” —Tribune. 
** An exceedingly well-told story.”"—Daily Express. 
“ The book is heartily amusing ”"—Daily Telegraph. 
** Drawn from the very life. All very human, simple, homely.”—Standard, 


PROFIT AND LOSS. By Joun OXENHAM. 68. fra Baition. 
** A wholesome, vigorous, and extremely interesting novel.”--Morning Leader. 
“It is thoroughly readable and contains characters who win one’s 

sympathies."—Tribune. 


IN THE SERVICE OF LOVE. By Ricwarp Manrss. 


Crown 8vo, 6s, [Second Edition, 
** Wonderfully effective and fascinating.’’— Morning Leader. 
“Highly imaginative plot aud vivid narrative.”"—Scotsman. 
**A thrilling mystery which chains the attention.”—Daily Telegraph, 
“ Very ingemous......a fine web of mystery.”—Daily News, 


ENDERBY. By Berta SHELLEY. 68. [fsecond Riilion. 
“ Not once does the interest in the story flag.”"—Dundee Advertiser. 
** The characters are presented with fine fidelity to life.”"—Scotsman, 
* Full of distinction......grips the reader."—Daily Telegraph. 


THE BAR. By Margery Writs. . Crown 8vo, 68. 
“ Strikes at once a compelling note of interest and keeps it.”—Daily News. 
*‘The breath of the sea, as well as its mystery and its cruelty, is ever 

present.” — Westminster Gazette. 

* Original in conception and admirable in execution.”—Manchester Courvr. 
* Altogether a tender, sympathetic story.”—Country Life. 


MAVE. By RanpaL CHaruTon. 6s. Second Edition. 


* High attai t, fr of grip, definite suggestion and force.”—Tribuns. 
**A true romance with a remarkable individuality.”—Morning Leader. 











METHUEN and CO. 36 


‘Essex Street, Strand, W.C. 
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